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EVENTS OF 


A FLUTTER of excitement was caused during the 
week by a report that the Conservative Association of 
the City of London had sent a letter to Mr. Baldwin, 
urging him to offer support to a Liberal Government so 
as to keep Labour out of office. It subsequently 
transpired that this letter was dispatched before Mr. 
Asquith had made his declaration at the National 
Liberal Club; but, while this reduces its significance, the 
Executive Committee of the Association have made it 
plain that it still represents their attitude. The Chair- 
man, Lord Hunsdon, has, indeed, been reduced to 
incoherence by the prospect of a Labour Government. 
He declares that “it is not only necessary, but essen- 
tial ’’ that, Labour should be kept out, that “ that is the 
general view in the City, and I am surprised that they 
have stood the present state of things so long ’’ ; and he 
pleads that ‘“‘ Mr. Asquith cannot close his eyes to the 
facts as they exist.’”” The alarm with which timid 
circles in the City and elsewhere regard the situation is 
undoubtedly a fact; but it is not the only “ fact which 
exists,’’ or the one on which Mr. Asquith is likely to 
base his policy. The City will be lucky if it never has 
to “ stand ’’’ anything worse than a Labour Government 
dependent on active Liberal support. 

* x x 

A ract of more importance, to which we would cal! 
Lord Hunsdon’s attention, is that the greater number of 
Liberals would prefer co-operation between Liberalism 
and Labour to co-operation between Liberalism and 
Conservatism. It is, of course, within the power of 
Labour to make the former impossible; but there are 
increasing signs that they do not mean to do so. In 
particular, a marked improvement is to be observed in 
Mr. Ramsay MacDonald’s pronouncements in the “ New 
Leader.’’ Three weeks ago, he could see no way out of 
the Parliamentary deadlock, except the destruction of 
the Liberal Party. This week, he seems willing to 
tolerate its survival, though, like Voltaire, he does not 
** see the necessity.’’ Indeed, he now ‘“‘ does not 
altogether regret’’ the absence of an independent 
majority for any party, which he previously warned us 
might “‘ lead to any folly either from the Right or Left, 





THE WEEK 


involving in the end the destruction of free repre- 
sentative government.’’ Mr. MacDonald’s latest 
article is hardly lucid enough to lend itself to further 
summary, but its significance is clear. If he becomes 
Prime Minister, he means to be serious, so far as it lies 
with him, and on the whole it seems probable that his 
party will allow him to be so. 
* * * 

THE proposal recently made by Lord Bledisloe, with 
the blessing of the “Times’’ and the support of Sir 
Henry Rew and Sir Sydney Olivier, that the leaders of 
the three parties should confer together to devise a 
national policy for agriculture, does not appear as yet to 
have made much headway. The time perhaps is hardly 
propitious, and it may be doubted whether any such con- 
ference, except with a strictly limited object in view, 
would ever have much prospect of success. It is not that 
there is any question as to the general desirability of a 
national policy. The treating of agriculture as a party 
issue—with the consequence that farmers are continually 
occupied with the organizing of their industry for 
political ends, to the exclusion of that economic 
organization of which it stands so greatly in need—is a 
very serious evil. There is probably no other body of 
men who, in proportion to their numbers, devote so much 
time and money to political organization with so little 
real advantage to themselves; and so far as it is Lord 
Bledisloe’s object to effect a divorce between agriculture 
and politics, he has our warmest sympathy. But the 
morning after an election in which one of the great 
parties was engaged in an attempt to exploit agriculture 
for its own purposes, by dangling in front of the farmers 
the promise of a huge subsidy—a scheme which, as Sir 
Sydney Olivier has said, was ‘‘ quite unprecedented ”’ 
and had no kind of impartial authority behind it—is not 
the most favourable moment that could be chosen for such 
a conference. A conference that failed would do 
considerably more harm than good. 

* * * 

Tue fact is, of course, that unless both subsidies and 
Protection are ruled out at one end of the scale, and land 
nationalization at the other, there is no possibility of 
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agreement. With regard to the exclusion of the latter, 
there would probably be no difficulty, for “‘ Labour,’’ we 
are told, “ has not advocated land nationalization as an 
ammediate remedy for agricultural difficulties.’”” But 
what of the other two proposals? Are Lord Bledisloe 
and his friends, some of whom but a few weeks ago were 
advocating them as the only sure remedy for agricul- 
tural distress, prepared now to exclude them from dis- 
cussion? Are they ready to go back to the saner and 
more practical policy of the Bonar Law régime? If so, 
there is hope. A comprehensive agricultural policy 
which included proposals of such an authoritative kind 
as the provision of credit on fair terms, the promotion 
of co-operative marketing of produce, the extension of 
small holdings, the provision of greater facilities for 
land purchase, and the improvement of education and 
research—with provision for Wages Boards and the 
guarantee of good cultivation by public control—would 
have a fair chance of acceptance. A conference of 
representative agriculturists appointed by the party 
leaders would probably frame a very fair policy on these 
lines, a policy by which our agriculture might quickly 
recover its prosperity on a sound economic basis. But 
is this the sort of conference that Lord Bledisloe has in 
mind? He ought to be more explicit. 
* * * 

THERE is at the moment something of a lull, varied 
even by signs of a very tentative rapprochement, in 
Franco-German controversies. The two expert com- 
mittees appointed by the Reparation Commission will be 
at work in the course of ten days, and they can probably 
count on a fairly free hand, though the ‘‘ Temps ”’ is- 
characteristically anxious that ‘‘ Keep off the Grass ”’ 
boards should at once be erected in different directions. 
Meanwhile the Separatist movement smoulders, with 
signs of rather more active life in the Palatinate, while 
it is reported that the Quai d’Orsay officials, at imminent 
risk of having themselves labelled pro-German for life, 
have authorized the arrest of a gentleman styling him- 
self President of the French Rhineland League, charged 
with the misdemeanour of stealing a large quantity of 
Reichsbank notes and presenting them patriotically to 
the Separatists. Meanwhile, one-third of the French 
Senate is about to be re-elected, and a slight Leftward 
swing will probably be revealed, though the Senate as a 
whole is already so much to the Left of the Chamber that 
expectations must not be raised too high. The Senate 
elections of January and the Chamber elections of April 
may be in part responsible for the various concessions the 
French Government is said to be about to make in 
response to the recent German Note, which put plainly 
before France and Belgium the impossibility of carrying 
on at all so long as no one knew to whom the Ruhr 
belonged. Belgium is apparently prepared, with some 
qualification, to meet the Germans all along the line. 
France, as might be expected, takes a stiffer line, but 
there is talk of a considerable reduction of French troops, 
their removal, so far as possible, from contact with the 
population, and various other secondary concessions. 
Inconsiderable though they are, they will no doubt be 
sufficient to keep the door open for further conversations. 
The barometer is very slowly rising. 

* * * 

THe negotiations for an alliance between 
France and Czecho-Slovakia need careful watching, 
though there is no reason at present to assume sinister 
intentions. There is no question about the trend of 
French policy. Now, as at every moment since 1918, 


the Quai d’Orsay has devoted itself tirelessly to the 
endeavour to strengthen its links with the three Little 





Entente Powers, both individually and collectively, and 
still more so with Poland, which since the acquisition of 
its independence has never risen above the undistin- 
guished position of vassa] of France.. The real question 
about the understanding now under negotiation between 
Czecho-Slovakia and France is whether it represents the 
agreement France wanted or the best substitute for it 
France was able to get. There is a good deal of ground 
for assuming the latter to be the fact. Nothing has so 
far taken place fo disturb the conclusion that the real 
purpose of President Masaryk’s visit to Paris in October 
was to tell the French Government politely that Czecho- 
Slovakia could not go on maintaining an army at 
unnecessary strength for the benefit of France’s Con- 
tinental policy ; and the President, during his subsequent 
visit to London, stated publicly that the term of service 
in Czecho-Slovakia was to be reduced in the present year. 
To this declaration, he has added the assurance that no 
military convention with France is contemplated, and 
that the Treaty negotiated will be immediately regis- 
tered with the League of Nations and published. 
* %- * 

THE above lends added importance to the Little 
Entente meeting at Belgrade next Wednesday. It does 
not, however, seem likely that relations with Western 
Europe will play any large part in the Belgrade discussions. 
The Hungarian loan negotiations, which are to be resumed 
by the League’s Hungarian Sub-Committee (of which 
Dr. Benes is a member) in London on January 16th, will 
no doubt figure on the agenda, as will Jugo-Slavia’s 
irritation with Bulgaria over a rather provocative speech 
by the Bulgarian Premier, M. Tsankoff, on the treat- 
ment of Macedonian minorities across the borders. The 
question of real importance, however, is whether the 
Little Entente is to be enlarged by the inclusion 
of Poland on the north or Greece on the south, or both. 
There is a good deal to be said against such an extension. 
The Little Entente in its present form constitutes a com- 
pact block of about as many countries as are likely to 
work closely together without friction; and, on the 
whole, it has contributed not inconsiderably to the 
maintenance of peace in Eastern Europe. As for possible 
new members, Poland is, of course, in clos2 treaty rela- 
tions with Roumania, but lives on distinctly bad terms 
with Czecho-Slovakia, though the settlement of the Jawor- 
zina question by the League of Nations should remove 
one persistent cause of friction. Greece, having fixed up 
a workable arrangement with Jugo-Slavia over Salonika, 
would be more generally welcomed in the Little Entente, 
but her entry would cause considerable stir at Sofia. On 
the whole, the Little Entente seems likely to come out 
of the Belgrade conference as it goes into it—an elastic 
three-power group with a clear basis of agreement on 
certain fundamental points. 

* * * 

TueE Indian National Congress at Cocanada seems to 
have accomplished very little, but its discussions are of 
importance as indicating the trend of political opinion 
since the elections. It is clear, to begin with, that the 
unnatural alliance between Hindu and Mahommedan 
(Mahomet Ali was presiding over the National Congress 
while his brother Shaukat fulfilled the same function 
at the Caliphate Conference, held simultaneously) 
contains no element of permanence. Paraphrasing senti- 
ments he has expressed much more bluntly elsewhere, 
Mahomet Ali declared plainly that he was Moslem first 
and Indian second. That pronouncement has hardly 
made for harmony, and it is not altogether surprising 
that the deal with the Moslems, to which Mr. C. R. Das, 
as leader of the Swaraj Party, committed himself, ta 
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guarantee the Bengal Caliphists 40 per cent. of the 
administrative posts when he has them in his gift, has 
provoked violent Hindu protests. Discussions as to 
whether the aim of Swaraj was to be complete indepen- 
dence or Home Rule within the Empire seem to have ended 
with a balance of opinion in the latter direction, but it 
is clear that in practice the Swarajists propose to come 
pretty near to non-co-operation. They will apparently 
take their seats in the various Assemblies (in none of 
which, apart from the Central Provinces, do they com- 
mand anything like a majority), but they propose not to 
sit on any Select Committees nor in any other way to 
co-operate in the conduct of government. The situation 
created will undoubtedly be difficult, but by no means 
impossible. A great deal will depend on how a Labour 
Government here, on which Swaraj will undoubtedly base 
extravagant hopes, comports itself towards India. 
¥ # * 


Tue New Year opens with considerable activity in 
the world of industrial relations. The result of the ballot 
by the Associated Society of Locomotive Engineers and 
Firemen on the decisions of the Railway National Wages 
Board should be known this week-end, and if a majority 
for acceptance is secured, peace will be assured on the 
railways for some considerable time: otherwise, a very 
difficult situation may arise. Next week the Wages and 
Conditions Council for the building industry will meet 
to discuss the operatives’ demands for an increase of 2d. 
an hour in basic wages, an up-grading of many towns, 
and also possibly for the payment of a maintenance wage 
when work is suspended owing to bad weather, though 
the sub-committee which has been examining this pro- 
position may not yet be ready to report. Just as this 
last point is an echo of the famous Foster report, so also 
is the dockers’ demand for a guaranteed week a revival 
of Lord Shaw’s inquiry. The Transport and General 
Workers’ Union are again pressing the port employers 
to institute voluntarily a levy on tonnage to supply the 
funds necessary, and in case they are unsuccessful, a 
Parliamentary Bill to enforce the scheme is being drafted. 
The dockers are also demanding an increase of 2s. a 
day, and negotiations will shortly be opened. Finally, 
the problem in the coalfields daily develops, and the 
position will not be eased by a decrease in wages from 
January Ist in several areas. 

* * * 

Tue Air Ministry have now issued the text of the 
agreement with the British, Foreign, and Colonial 
Corporation, for the formation of the Imperial Air 
Transport Company. It provides that the Transport 
Company is to acquire the businesses of the Handley Page 
Transport, Ltd., the Instone Air Line, Daimler Hire, 
Ltd., and the British Marine Air Navigation Co., Ltd. 
On or before April Ist, 1924, the Transport Company is 
to establish an efficient heavier-than-air service between 
London and Paris, Brussels, and Amsterdam, and 
between Southampton and the Channel Islands, together 
with such other services as may be commercially desir- 
able. A minimum annual mileage is fixed ; all aircraft 
are to be British built; all pilots and 75 per cent. of 
the technical and administrative ground personnel are 
to be enrolled in the Air Force Reserve, the Auxiliary 
Air Force, or equivalent Dominion forces; experimental 
work for the Air Ministry is to be carried out on a net 
cost basis; all aircraft and aerodromes are to be avail- 
able for the Government in a national emergency. In 
return, the Company is to receive a subsidy of 
£1,000,000 spread over a period of ten years, and 
during that period no subsidy is to be paid to any other 
company in respect of heavier-than-air services in Europe 


or the Mediterranean. Profits in excess of 10 per cent. 
on the paid-up capital are to be applied, one-third in 
repayment of the subsidy, one-third for improvement of 
services and development of civil air transport, one-third 
for the shareholders. 

* * * 

Apart from the possibility of repayment—as to the 
prospect of which opinions will differ—the average 
yearly subsidy for the ten years is only half what has 
been paid annually, during the last three years, to the 
independent companies. The basis of the subsidy, how- 
ever, is open to question. As Sir Frederick Sykes, late 
Controller-General of Civil Aviation, has pointed out, 
a mileage basis, irrespective of type, load, or running 
cost, is calculated to encourage purposeless and wasteful 
flying ; and there were strong arguments for basing the 
subsidy either on useful load, ton mileage, or revenue 
earned, or at least on the creation of definite new 
services. There seems to be general agreement that, in 
the present stage of civil aviation, some form of 
monopoly was necessary; but it seems strange that the 
Government should have tied their hands, with regard 
to supporting other companies, over so wide an area, 
without some assurance that the Transport Company 
will be able and willing to initiate any services other 
than those already run. The working of the agreement 
will need to be carefully watched, in view of a possible 
application for its renewal in 1934. One main object of 
the agreement is obviously the increase of the Air 
Reserves, and it is impossible to deny the urgency of 
this motive; but it will be a good thing for civil 
aviation if future developments bring about some 
approach to the differentiation of type that exists to-day 
between the warship and the merchantman, thus allow- 
ing the problems of air transport to be considered more 


on their own merits. 
* * * 


Tue Shell-Mex and the Anglo-American Oil Com- 
panies, purveyors respectively of Shell and Pratt’s motor 
spirit, have decided to remove all their advertisements 
on hoardings in the country, and the British Petroleum 
Company has agreed to take the same course in some of 
the most beautiful districts in England. We are con- 
fident that they will lose nothing by this very welcome 
act, for the increasing disfigurement of the countryside 
has begun to arouse in the public—including even the 
motoring public—an emotion of irritation which must 
be the very antithesis of the effect advertisers desire to 
produce. Even if we admit, however, that the enlighten- 
ment of these great concerns is probably accompanied by 
an element of self-interest, it would be perverse and 
ungenerous not to recognize their enlightenment. We 
trust their example will be widely followed. 

* * * 


Mr. Granam WaAttas is retiring from the Professor- 
ship of Political Science in the University of London, 
after twenty-five years of teaching at the School of 
Economics. It is proposed by Lord Rosebery, Sir Arthur 
Steel-Maitland, and others, that Mr. Wallas’s students 
and friends should subscribe, as a tribute of esteem, to 
a fund to be raised with the following objects: (1) A 
drawing of Mr. Wallas by Professor Rothenstein, 
to be hung in the School of Economics. (2) A book 
of essays, dedicated to Mr. Wallas, contributed by 
friends and colleagues in this and other countries. 
(3) A Graham Wallas Scholarship at the School 
of Economics for a student of Public Administra- 
tion. (4) A Graham Wallas Medal for distinguished 
work in Political Science, Subscriptions should be sent 
to Sir A. Steel-Maitland, Bart., M.P., at the London 
Schogl of Economics, Houghton Street, W.C.2. 
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THE-RIGHT OF DISSOLUTION. 


‘A NuMBER of strangely assorted people have challenged 
Mr. Asquith’s statement that a Prime Minister who 
takes office with the support only of a small minority of 
the House of Commons, cannot claim a dissolution when- 
ever he pleases. Some of them are clearly inspired by 
motives which reduce the importance of the view which 
they express. They are terrified at the prospect of a 
Labour Government, and seek to terrify others with the 
forecast of an early election on ground carefully prepared 
by Labour tacticians ; or they desire to destroy the three- 
party system in any shape or form, and therefore wish 
to make absolute and binding conventions which arose 
when only two large parties were in the field. There 
are, however, others who base their objections to Mr. 
‘Asquith’s doctrine on the much stronger ground that, 
even if recent convention does have to be changed to fit 
the new circumstances, the Royal prerogative ought not 
to be first exercised to the disadvantage of Labour. 
Despite the fact that the conditions in which Labour will 
take office are themselves unparalleled in recent history, 
they would allow the first Labour Government to 
manceuvre for an early election if it wishes ; and then, if 
the present party situation is reproduced, they would 
have a halt called, and further premature dissolutions 
forbidden. 

This last point of view involves the unflatter- 
ing assumption that Labour is a particularly unreason- 
able child whom it is necessary at all costs to humour. 
Possibly there is something in it. But on the main issue 
we do not see how Mr. Asquith’s doctrine can be 
contested. There are sound Colonial precedents for the 
rejection of advice to dissolve in recent times, and if 
a Prime Minister supported by less than a third of the 
House of Commons is to be regarded as possessing power 
of life and death over the House as a whole, we shall 
have to admit to ourselves that the authority of the 
House of Commons has suffered a drastic reduction. Its 
positive and dynamic influence over policy and legislation 
will be practically nil, and it will be restricted to a form 
of veto which it can only exercise at the risk of extinc- 
tion. For that is the true significance of the doctrine 
that a minority Ministry can dissolve at will, and the 
circumstances of the present situation illustrate it very 
aptly. It is admitted that if Mr. Baldwin is defeated 
on the Address it is the duty of the Crown to send in 
the first place for Mr. MacDonald, as the leader of the 
larger party in opposition. If he is entitled to claim a 
dissolution the moment he is defeated, the newly elected 
House of Commons may easily find that it has been 
deprived of all real power to decide what the complexion 
and the policy of the Government are to be. It may be 
restricted to a demonstration that it does not approve of 
the policy outlined in a King’s Speech drawn up by one 
minority leader before it meets, and that it feels com- 
pelled to do battle with Mr. MacDonald over some point, 
either of administration or of legislation. Its power to 
express its own opinion as to who should govern, and on 
what lines—an opinion which may not be evolved till 
it has been in corporate session for an appreciable time— 
will only be exercisable if Mr. MacDonald permits. 

The real issue, in short, has nothing to do with the 
sanctity of an ancient prerogative of the Crown; it 
concerns the authority of the House of Commons. The 
new House has just been deliberately brought into being 
by the electors. Keen partizans may not find it very 
suitable to their purposes, but there is no reason to 
suppose that it need be an inefficient instrument of 
government. We hope that it may prove much more 
efficient than the directly opposite kind of House elected 











in 1918. It ought not to be cut off in the green shoot 
unless it be quite clear that no Government can com- 
mand adequate support from a majority within it. We 
do not mean that Mr. MacDonald should in no circum- 
stances be allowed to go to the country as Prime 
Minister. We hope that he will try to carry on the 
Government in a serious, and not a propagandist, spirit, 
and this, we are glad to observe, seems now to be his 
intention. If he finds himself unable to carry on, it 
would be improper to refuse him a dissolution unless a 
majority of the House were opposed both to him and to 
it, and were clearly prepared to provide another Govern- 
ment and to give it adequate support. 

Whatever course may be taken in this particular 
Parliament, we are convinced that the doctrine we have 
outlined is the only one which is compatible either with 
the practical] efficiency or with the theoretical principles 
of Parliamentary government. The alternative theory 
would expose any minority Government to the strongest 
temptation to shirk the task of governing in accordance 
with the will of Parliament, and to use its position in 
the main for propagandist purposes. If anything could 
cause our Constitution to break down it would be the 
inefficiency and turmoil resulting from government on 
those lines. It must, therefore, be recognized that it is 
the House of Commons, and not the Cabinet, which is 
the real seat of authority in the Constitution, and that 
one of the most important of all executive acts cannot 
be regarded as entirely outside the sphere of that 
authority. 





ELECTORAL REFORM. 


THE desirability of some reform in our electoral methods 
is now fairly widely recognized ; and much is certain to 
be heard about the subject in the new Parliament, 
whether anything is done about it or not. It becomes 
important, therefore, to examine carefully the merits of 
the various possible reforms, and in particular of the 
two alternatives which really hold the field—Proportional 
Representation and the Alternative Vote. 

Proportional Representation has received by far the 
larger share of the public attention during the last few 
years. An extremely energetic organization has 
expounded its technicalities so lucidly, and has depicted 
its merits so persuasively, that its initials, and at least 
a hazy idea of its substance, have been imprinted on the 
public mind. So skilful and pertinacious has been the 
propaganda that the instinctive repugnance of the intel- 
lectually lazy Englishman to so complex a proposal has 
been largely overcome. This is entirely as it should be; 
for the intricacy of P.R. is no argument against it. 
P.R. may be difficult to understand ; but it is not really 
difficult to work. Ample experience is available in other 
countries to show that the task of voting under it is not 
beyond the capacity of the average elector, nor the task 
of computation beyond that of the average returning 
officer. P.R., in short, is a perfectly practicable pro- 
position. It remains to consider whether it is a wise one. 

There is no doubt in our judgment that P.R. would 
secure a more accurate representation of the balance of 
opinion in the country than is likely to be obtained, except 
by accident, under any other practicable system. But it 
would fall far short of complete accuracy; and as its 
defects would be different in kind, and opposite in 
direction to those of the present system, the fact that 
they would be less in degree is not conclusive in its favour. 
The present system tends to exaggerate greatly changes 
of opinion in the country. P.R. would, in our judgment, 
tend unduly to suppress them. At present, a compara- 
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tively small turnover in votes may lead to a huge turn- 
over in seats. Under P.R., a considerable turnover in 
votes might fail to effect any appreciable change in repre- 
sentation. Suppose, for example, that three-membered 
constituencies were adopted as the electoral unit for 
P.R.; and suppose, further, that there was no cross- 
voting, but that each voter cast his effective preferences 
solidly for the candidates of a particular party. Each 
party would then be sure of electing one member in 
every constituency where it commanded a quarter of the 
votes; and no party could obtain two members unless it 
commanded half the votes. In a very large number of 
constituencies, this would mean that the three parties 
would each return a member ; and they would probably 
continue to share the representation equally, despite 
marked disparities in their voting-strengths, and despite 
marked changes in public opinion. One party might 
increase its supporters from a quarter to nearly one-half 
of the total, another might see its supporters dwindle 
from nearly a half to little more than a quarter, but they 
would each secure as many representatives as before. 

If the constituencies were larger than we have sup- 
posed, these anomalies would be less striking; and for 
this reason it will probably be necessary to take, as the 
unit of P.R., constituencies returning at least as many 
as six members. Even so, the point would retain con- 
siderable force. In a six-membered constituency, one- 
seventh of the votes would give a party one member, 
two-sevenths two members, and so on. If the three 
parties were of fairly equal strength, they would each 
poll somewhere between two-sevenths and three-sevenths 
of the total votes, and the strength of any of them could 
vary within these very considerable limits without 
affecting its representation. The importance of this 
peint must not, of course, be exaggerated. A large 
turnover of votes would almost certainly alter the repre- 
sentation in a considerable number of constituencies. 
But there seems to us a real danger that representation 
under P.R. would be unduly stereotyped, and not 
sufficiently sensitive to the trend of public opinion. 
This we should regard, not as a fatal, but as a serious 
defect. It is not the alpha and omega of democracy that 
Parliament should represent as accurately as possible 
the statics of party allegiance. The dynamics are at 
least equally important; for, indeed, they often reflect 
more faithfully the real drift of the public mind. Many 
people are reluctant to vote against their party, even 
when they are very dissatisfied with its doings; and, for 
this reason, a small turnover of votes usually represents 
a fairly deep and widespread movement of opinion. It 
may not, therefore, be such a bad thing that a turnover 
of votes should be over-emphasized in Parliament, as it 
is at present. Better, at any rate, that it should be 
over-emphasized than under-emphasized. 

There remains another consideration of first-rate 
importance. With six-membered or even larger con- 
stituencies, P.R. must tend to stimulate the formation 
of small groups, intent on particularist aims. That it 
would give adequate representation to substantial 
minorities is, indeed, one of the principal advantages 
claimed on its behalf. But here again there is a danger 
that particularism would be over-emphasized. To obtain 
election under the present system a candidate must make 
his appeal broad. Under P.R. it would pay him better 
to make it narrow. If he could find one-seventh of the 
electors who preferred him to any other candidate, 
because he was a Catholic or a Prohibitionist or the 
representative of a particular trade union or some other 
industrial interest, he would be sure of election. He 
would not need to worry his head about the other six- 
sevenths, while, on the other hand, it would be dangerous 


for him to alienate his supporters by emphasizing views 
on general questions of which many of them might 
disapprove. An undifferentiated member of a large 
party, able to rely only on third or fourth preferences, 
would have a far poorer prospect of election. The 
pressure of P.R. would, therefore, be in the direction of 
causing each candidate to stress his distinctive claims 
and eccentricities, in competition with his colleagues, 
rather than the degree of his accord with the main 
streams of opinion. There would certainly be much gain 
in this, as well as loss. It would tend, we believe, to 
raise, on the whole, the standard of personal quality of 
members. But it would serve to multiply the number of 
separate groups in the House of Commons—not groups 
within a party, or groups extending across the party 
barriers for specific objects, such as we know at present, 
but groups maintaining their separate entities as jealously 
as the three large parties do. It is necessary to face the 
question whether this would be conducive to good and 
efficient government. For that, after all, is the test by 
which any electoral system must be judged. 

This question raises the large issue of two-party 
versus multiple-party systems. We do not believe that 
government by a minority in the House of Commons can 
possibly serve except as a temporary and transitional 
expedient. Nor do we believe that a satisfactory basis 
of government is to be found in precarious combinations 
of varying groups, shifting now towards the Right aud 
now towards the Left, and involving always a vast 
amount of traffic and log-rolling, such as have long been 
the rule in Continental politics. As we have already 
made clear, we look to an ultimate return to the essence 
of the two-party system as the solution of our present 
difficulties which would be best in itself and most in con- 
formity with British temperament and tradition. We 
regard it, therefore, as an objection to P.R. that it would 
tend to hamper this development. 

Does this objection apply equally to the Alternative 
Vote? In our judgment, decidedly not. It would, 
indeed, apply, if the only road back to the essence of the 
two-party system lay through the destruction of one of 
the existing parties. But that is not the view we take. 
The road along which we wish to travel is the growing 
co-operation of Liberalism and Labour; and here there 
can be little question that the Alternative Vote would 
be an enormous help. The bad relations between the two 
parties at the present time are largely the product of 
the bitterness with which it is natural for them to assail 
each other in the constituencies in three-cornered 
contests. Under the Alternative Vote, the cause for 
bitterness would be removed, and each party would have 
a strong inducement to emphasize the measure of its 
agreement with the other. Given such a system, it would 
not be difficult, we believe, for their representatives in 
Parliament to cultivate a greater mutual friendliness, 
leading to a sense of solidarity ; and the desire which, we 
are convinced, is predominant among the rank and file 
of both parties for a strong but sane Left-Centre policy 
would no longer be denied expression. 

For these reasons, we regard the Alternative Vote 
as the most desirable method of electoral reform. It 
would enable the three-party system to be worked so as 
to combine the essential virtue of the old two-party 
system, namely the broad division between the forces of 
the Right and the forces of the Left, with more play 
than was possible under that system for shades and 
grades of opinion. It would involve less of a leap in the 
dark than P.R., less violence to our traditional con- 
ceptions of the relation between a member and his con- 
stituents. At the same time, we do not wish to stress 
unduly our objections to P.R. The points which we 
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have raised_are, we believe, points of substance. But to 
state them is to run the risk of overstating them ; and it 
may be well, therefore, to add that we do not think it 
likely that these objections, taken together, would prove 
nearly so serious in practice as the danger to which our 
present electoral methods expose us, under the three- 
party system, of having projects of the importance of 
Protection or the Capital Levy put into operation, 
despite the manifest disapproval of a large majority of 
the electorate. The probable consequences of such a 
situation would be very grave indeed ; and it is greatly 
to be hoped that the present Parliament will provide 
some safeguard against it. 





THE CONDITION OF GERMANY. 
By LADY OTTOLINE MORRELL. 

“The danger is that if the situation is not gripped 
and stabilized now, the disintegration, economic and 
political, of Germany, which has already been begun, 
may soon be completed ”’ “There are many dis- 
quieting signs that Germany is going to pieces”’ . 

‘Germany is both economically and politically neces- 
sary to Central Europe, and her complete breakdown 
would shake and render insecure the whole European 
position to an extent far beyond what anybody can 
foresee to-day.’’ 


GENERAL Smuts, October 23rd, 1923. 

‘‘ Tp is no good,’’ I was told, ‘‘ talking to people here 
about Germany. They won’t listen. They don’t want to 
hear. Besides, what is there to be done?’’ The warn- 
ing, no doubt, was well meant. It was a very old friend, 
a Conservative Member of Parliament, one of the 
kindest-hearted and best of men, who gave it me. If 
you could have told him then and there what he was to 
do to make things better, he would probably have made 
some attempt to do it; that is, of course, if he had 
believed you. But the evil seemed to him too formidable, 
the suffering too widespread. He didn’t wish to think 
about it any more. He knew that the attempt to destroy 
Germany—if the attempt was really being made—was 
monstrous and terrible; that it would one day be 
reckoned amongst the great crimes of history, crueller 
and hardly less horrible than the war itself; that the 
persecution to the death of a disarmed and helpless nation 
was an infamous thing. But he hoped that the state of 
Germany was not really so bad as was represented. He 
didn’t wish to appear to be taking the German side. It 
was best to think and talk of other things. 

I was indeed astonished on returning to England the 
other day, after spending nearly two months in a town in 
the Black Forest, to find how common this sort of 
attitude still is; how seldom the question of the treat- 
ment of Germany is referred to except in an almost 
casual way as something which is of no particular concern 
to us. There was the famous Note of August 11th. 
There was the even more remarkable speech by General 
Smuts, from which I have quoted at the beginning of 
this article—a speech which for breadth of view, for 
practical wisdom, and for the humanity of its appeal was 
surely one of the greatest of our time. But these have 
been like cries in the night, isolated and almost for- 
gotten. For the most part our national attitude is one 
of pained silence. It is not that we approve of the 
things that are happening so far as the news of them 
reaches us. The pouring in of black troops from Africa 
“to redress the moral and political balance of this 
mother-continent of civilization ’’—an act of barbarity 
for which in the long annals of Europe there is no 
parallel ; the blocking of the railways ; the incitement of 
criminals and hooligans to “ Separatist’’ riots in the 





Ruhr; the trial by court-martial of German police for 
atempting to keep order: it is not possible for people 
with any sense of fairness or decency to contemplate 
these things with patience. But we want to forget our 
responsibility. We want, if we can, to keep out of 
trouble. And, after all, as my friend said to me, what 
is there to be done? 

Well, one thing at least that we can do is to get our 
minds clear on the subject. Let us cease to pretend that 
nothing much is happening ; that Germany as a nation is 
not being “ punished,’’ and perhaps destroyed, and that 
no injury is being done to civilization by the perpetration, 
in a time of supposed peace, of some of the worst 
iniquities of war. Let us at least get rid of such foolish 
cant as that. 

Consider, for example, the extent of the merely 
physical suffering. It is always difficult to measure pain, 
to realize the effect of long and slow starvation, com- 
bined, as it now is, with cold ; but no one who spends any 
time in Germany and takes the trouble to inquire into 
the facts can have any doubt of the severity of the 
sufferings that are being endured. A great part of the 
population is continually short of food and fuel. The 
yellow and pinched faces of the men and women in the 
street; the lame and rickety children, underfed and 
underclad, whom you see in the playgrounds—it is 
impossible to doubt such evidence. But the worst cases 
are not to be seen out of doors. They are the cases of 
those who fall sick and die from hunger in the houses. 
Cases of suicide are increasing, for suicide is better than 
slow starvation. Insanity, too, as the result of under- 
feeding, is very common. 

And with the physical suffering has come quite 
inevitably a sense of injustice and humiliation, bringing 
with it a prevailing despondency that is very near 
despair. To those who remember the old Germany with 
its orderly, regular life, and air of cheerfulness and con- 
tentment, the change is startling. ‘‘ We are all dying of 
distrust,’’ a German woman said to me. Nine years of 
suffering and anxiety have had their demoralizing effect. 
After the long strain of the war—bringing with it an 
amount of hardship and suffering which we in England, 
fortunately for us, can hardly imagine—there was no 
relief for them. On the contrary, the Armistice was 
followed by a severer blockade and still worse starvation ; 
and when at last the Treaty was signed—the treaty of 
which General Smuts has said, ‘‘ I signed it under pro- 
test and with a foreboding of future calamities which 
have come only too true ’’—it was but the prelude to a 
series of disappointments and humiliations culminating, 
but not ending, in the occupation of the Ruhr. That the 
general weakness of the Republican régime and the 
mistakes of successive Governments have contributed to 
the trouble is, of course, true enough. Their treatment 
of finance has been both foolish and incompetent. But 
let us not forget their difficulties. The Treaty of 
Versailles, whatever it may have been for the rest of 
Europe, was a sheer disaster for them, and ever since its 
completion they have been subjected—in the words of the 
same high authority—‘“‘ to the dreadful policy of France, 
which, on the Rhine and the Ruhr and elsewhere, has 
applied a relentless pressure far beyond the feeble power 
of the new Germany.”’ 

Not that there is any general want of courage or 
resolution amongst them. No one who knows Germany 
and the intensity of German patriotism would have any 
doubt as to that. Their power of endurance is extra- 
ordinary. Even in despair they would go on. In the 
town where I was staying—once one of the richest in 
Germany, but now practically bankrupt—there is a large 
university, about as large as Oxford, and the poverty 
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amongst its professors and students is extreme. Many of 
them, I was told, are starving. But it is only by actual 
want of sufficient money to buy books, pencils, and the 
materials for experiments that the work is stopped. One 
of the most hopeful discoveries for the cure of sleeping 
sickness has been made only quite recently in a German 
university. Their love of music, too, remains unabated. 
The spirit amongst most of the younger men and women 
is still very high. But it is clear that a depressed and 
starving nation, with Bolshevism confronting it on one side 
and the weight of ‘‘ relentless pressure ’’ from the other, 
cannot continue indefinitely without disaster. The signs 
that German civilization is “ going to pieces’’ are still 
many and disquieting. The price of coal is almost pro- 
hibitive. Some of the hospitals have been obliged to 
close on account of it. There is a fear of the fac- 
tories stopping work. Many of the municipal schools 
are being closed or merged with others. It is only with 
the greatest difficulty that the universities are kept 
going. Trade unions have practically ceased to exist. 
The social insurance system is collapsing. Housebuilding 
and even repairing have almost ceased. In the town 
where I was living no masons or carpenters were to be 
seen at work. Railway travelling has diminished to an 
extent that a little while ago would have seemed 
incredible. The amount of traffic in the streets is 
extremely small. What nation but the Germans, with 
their wonderful instinct of order, could have borne as 
they have done the strain of such a winter? 

It is remarkable with what eagerness they watch the 
course of politics in this country ; what a deep impression 
was made by the report of General Smuts’s speech ; how 
anxiously they awaited the news of the last Election. 
The English tradition of magnanimity to the defeated— 
such magnanimity as was shown towards France after 
Waterloo, and to the Boers after the war in South Africa 
—is naturally not forgotten. The confidence in our 
essential fairness of mind towards them, and our desire 
to secure them a reasonable chance of recovery, is still, 
I believe, unshaken. From France itself there is little 
at present to be hoped. To judge from the French Press, 
nothing. The strength of the old militarist and 
intolerant spirit in that country is apparently over- 
whelming. O France, what things are done in thy 
name! It is possible, indeed, that the situation there 
will get worse before it is better. But even the French, 
for all their ‘‘ realism,’’ will ultimately be amenable to 
the opinion of the civilized world. It is by the dissemina- 
tion of the true facts of the case both here and 
in America, and so gradually through the world, that 
the collapse of Germany will be prevented and European 
civilization saved. In the meantime, there are already 
welcome signs of an improvement. The gradual stabiliza- 
tion of the German currency will do much to stabilize 
the whole situation. The appointment of an inter- 
national Commission to inquire into German resources 
will help to restore confidence. But the case is very 
urgent ; it will bear no more delay. 





AN ECONOMIC GENERAL STAFF. 
By SIR WILLIAM H. BEVERIDGE. 
IT. 
In my first article I called attention to a defect in our 
machinery of government which recent history has 
made glaring. This is the lack of any adequate organ 
for the expert examination of the practical economic 
problems of the day and for securing to the Cabinet 
advice on the technical aspects of such problems, com- 


parable to the advice that they receive on the technical 
aspects of defence. 

The advisers available in the existing Civil Service, 
admirable as they are in other ways, are not necessarily 
men of any economic training; they are one and all 
absorbed in daily administration—that deadly foe to 
continuous thought; each is attached to a particular 
department, while all the main problems affect several 
departments; none is in a sufficiently authoritative 
position. 

To some extent the difficulty is a matter of his- 
torical development. At one time the Board of Trade 
had few administrative functions; it was mainly an 
Intelligence Department for the Government on all 
economic issues. Since the middle of the nineteenth 
century, however, the Board of Trade has grown to be 
one of the greatest administrative departments, so that 
its higher officials are eaten up by detail, while beside it 
there have arisen other Departments—<Agriculture, 
Labour, Health, Transport—all dealing with strictly 
economic problems. The growth of administration and 
the division of administrative responsibility in the 
economic sphere between separate Ministers and Depart- 
ments were no doubt inevitable. But the most con- 
venient unit for administration is not necessarily the 
most convenient unit for discussion and framing of 
genera] policy. 

Some recognition of the difficulty and of the new need 
seems to have penetrated the mind of one of our recent 
Governments. There is actually ‘at the present time an 
officer known as the “ Chief Economic Adviser to H.M. 
Government,’’ who, if he were able to do all that his 
name implies, would make this article unnecessary. One 
can only judge by results, that in fact the Government 
do not ask or obtain economic advice before coming to 
economic decisions. Their Economic Adviser appears to 
find ample and important occupation in representing the 
Government at international conferences—a_ totally 
different function from that here contemplated. 

In another field—that of defence—the need for 
considering as a whole problems which for administrative 
purposes are divided between several departments, led to 
the establishment of the Committee of Imperial Defence, 
a device which, beyond question, has justified itself in 
every particular. Perhaps we should now, in the same 
way, set up a standing Economic Committee, which 
should include not only members of the Cabinet, but 
also certain permanent officials. It is doubtful, however, 
whether the analogy of defence can advantageously be 
pressed as far as this. Whether it can or not, the first 
step to having a useful Economic Committee is to have 
an. Economic General Staff. That is the particular 
proposal put forward here. 

The time has come when the Government of this 
country should have a general intelligence division for 
economic problems—a staff of experts not engaged in 
administration and not attached to any one Department. 
This Economic General Staff would be expected and 
entitled to comment on the technical side of all impor- 
tant proposals raising economic questions that came 
forward from any of the Departments. They would be 
expected on their own initiative to secure that the main 
economic problems of the day were being explored, and 
to submit on their own initiative, or on the request of 
the Government, appreciations of the problems and 
alternative solutions for them. There would, naturally, 
be a Chief of the Staff, a person of high authority in the 
science of economics, and of corresponding authority in 
the public service. The staff itself need not be a large 
one: two or three responsible experts under the Chief, 
and a few computers and clerks. 
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For a great part of its work the General Staff 
should be able to call, on the one hand, on the staffs of 
the administrative departments, and, on the other hand, 
on experts outside the service altogether, in particular 
upon the economic departments of the Universities. 
This last point is of importance. It would be a means 
of securing that not one view only but, where necessary, 
several views were available for consideration by the 
Government. 

This raises a general question of the official attitude 
towards economic research in this country. At present, 
through the Department of Scientific and Industrial 
Research, the State makes a large annual grant for 
investigations conducted in the Universities and else- 
where into matters bearing upon the efficiency of 
industry. By statute, however, this Department is 
precluded from assisting research in the field of economic 
science. For such research the State now provides no 
funds at all. It is rightly prepared to pay for the 
investigation of industrial disease; it is not prepared to 
pay for the investigation of the trade cycle, that affection 
of our economic life which recurrently produces severe 
crises of unemployment, and thus recurrently involves the 
State and the local authorities in enormous expenditure. 
Even a small diminution in the violence of this fluctua- 
tion would be more profitable to the Government and the 
community than any industrial discovery of recent 
times. Yet the Government does not and cannot con- 
tribute one penny towards the investigation of this 
problem, 

The Chief of the General Economic Staff might well 
be charged with the administration of a Government 
grant for economic research in general. Whether he 
were given this duty or not, he should be in a position 
to invite economic experts outside the public service to 
undertake work and write menioranda on the particular 
problems or proposals that were under practical dis- 
cussion at the moment, and he should pay the experts for 
their work. It is high time that Governments gave up 
thinking that the only advice worth having in economic 
matters is gratuitous advice. 

There are, of course, certain objections that may be 
raised to the suggestion of an Economic General Staff. 

First, it may rouse jealousy in the administrative 
departments, which will find their proposals criticized 
by an outside authority. It is, however, essential to 
secure that the important economic plans of each depart- 
ment are looked at in relation to the general situation, 
and are looked at not merely by an inexpert and hurried 
Cabinet Committee without further information at their 
disposal, but by the same Committee (or by a Standing 
Economic Committee) in the light of comment or criti- 
cism by independent experts. 

A second and more serious objection is that the 
scheme may look like handing over the economic policy 
of the country to a single permanent official. This, 
however, is not the case. The General Staff would have 
no responsibility for final decisions on policy at all, and 
no control over them, any more than the General Staff 
of the War Office decide whether this country shall fight 
on this or the other side in a European war, or whether 
it shall fight at all; their task is to prepare plans for all 
eventualities. The opinions and reports of the Economic 
General Staff would not be published, and nobody would 
be entitled to ask what their opinions were. Neither 
the Chief nor any of his subordinates would be expected 
to resign if their advice was not taken. They would be 
advisers to the Government, like all other Civil Servants, 
differing only in having no administrative work, and in 
having direct access to the Prime Minister. It might 
even be possible, by suitable arrangements for salary 


and pension, to make the appointments terminable, or 
to form the staff by seconding for limited periods some 
of the existing permanent officials, 

A third objection is naturally that of expense. The 
short answer to this objection is that it would have been 
cheaper to have had an Economic General Staff than a 
needless General Election, to have paid for a little con- 
tinuous thought about unemployment in good times and 
bad than to have let the problem drift till the crisis 
was upon us. 





LIFE AND POLITICS 


Tue storm that beats about Mr, Asquith gathers 
violence every day. Never has there been a more dis- 
ingenuous and pernicious clatter than that evoked by his 
reference to the Prime Minister’s “right’’ of claiming 
a dissolution. His statement is assailed from every kind 
of motive and for entirely opposite reasons. In the 
last weekly convulsion of -the ‘‘ Observer,’’ Mr. 
MacDonald’s right to demand a dissolution was defended 
as, apparently, offering the speediest way of getting the 
Conservatives back to office. In the Rothermere Press 
the motive is to compel the Liberals and the Conserva- 
tives to unite against the red flood, the roar of which 
evidently keeps Lord Rothermere in a state of blind 
panic. Labour, of course, has too obvious an interest in 
the matter to be quite impartial, and the ‘‘ Manchester 
Guardian,’’ which never seems quite happy except when 
it is in disagreement with Mr. Asquith, defends the 
“right ’’ with an air of implacable virtue. There 
are weighty voices on the other side. I have 
myself studied the precedents, and the more I 
have read them the more it has seemed that 
they can be construed, as Sam Weller would say, 
“according to the wishes of the speller, my lord.’’ It 
would be a very incompetent expert who could not make 
anything he liked of them. But no authority denies 
that the prerogative of the Crown to refuse a dissolution 
does exist ; and though its exercise would be unusual, the 
circumstances are still more unusual. It would be 
intolerable if within a month or two of an election a 
party representing 31 per cent. of the voters could decree 
another election on any frivolous ground without an 
effort being made to see whether an alternative Govern- 
ment was not possible. The attempt to represent the 
matter as involving the relation of the Crown to Labour 
is peculiarly mischievous and offensive. I am glad to 
notice that it does not proceed from those who speak in 
the name of Labour itself. 

* * * 

Ir is not likely that Mr. Asquith will be shaken by 
all this sound and fury. It is still less likely that he will 
be affected by the frantic signallings from the Conser- 
vatives to save them from the wrath to come in the 
person of Mr. Ramsay MacDonald. Liberalism has still 
a great function to perform in the State, but it will not 
perform it by becoming a sort of poor relation of 
Toryism, employed to keep the Treasury benches warm 
for it when, as now, it is in trouble and disrepute. The 
Liberal Party is only vital when it moves to the left, and 
a wheel to the right in the circumstances of to-day would 
leave it a derelict encumbering the political field. 

* * * 

THE prospective Labour Cabinet becomes increas- 
ingly the main subject of political speculation. Every 
Prime Minister finds the task of reconciling competing 
claims, repressing extravagant ambitions, and fitting the 
round peg to the round hole a trying experience; but 
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Mr. Ramsay MacDonald must have ‘‘ more pangs and 
fears than wars or women have.’’ Never before has a 
Premier had to create a Ministry out of almost entirely 
untried material to meet a Parliament in which he only 
commanded a third of the members. The most awkward 
of his difficulties relates to the legal appointments. 
Lord Haldane has been popularly nominated as the 
probable Lord Chancellor; but I hear that he has no 
desire for the office, and that if he accepts any position 
it may be that of Minister of Education, in which he 
might be expected to do brilliant service. 
* * * 

In the poverty of their legal resources, the Labour 
Party are understood to have thrown out feelers beyond 
their own ranks—among others to Mr. Justice Sankey, 
who, though a Conservative, has won their confidence as 
the Chairman of the Sankey Commission on the mining 
industry. My information is to the effect that 
Mr. Justice Sankey is not disposed to leave the bench for 
the woolsack in such circumstances. It is common 
rumour that Mr. Jowitt, the Liberal Member for 
Hartlepool, has been approached in regard to one of the 
law offices, but that he also is unaccommodating. It is 
probable that Mr. Patrick Hastings, who seems assured 
of the Attorney-Generalship, will have as his colleague 
in the Solicitor-Generalship Mr. Slesser, an able member 
of the junior bar; but a seat will have to be found for 
him. It is unprecedented, I think, for the position to be 
given to a man who has not taken silk, but this is no 
serious hindrance. 

* * a 

Bur it is in regard to the Scottish law officers that 
Mr. MacDonald’s difficulties are most serious. There are 
half a dozen offices, from that of the Lord Advocate 
downwards, to be filled, and no Scottish Labour members 
of any legal qualifications whatever. Nor are there at 
Parliament House any members of the Scottish bar who 
have shown any Labour sympathies. It may be that 
the possibility of such glittering prizes being within 
reach would be enough to discover candidates of some 
sort ; but, even then, Mr. MacDonald’s difficulties would 
not be over. There will be no disposition among the 
Scottish Labour members to sacrifice themselves in order 


to make room for lawyers. 
* * * 


THERE is, naturally, much discussion as to the 
objective which Mr. MacDonald will have in view in 
taking office. His task will be simplified if he takes 
over the broad provisions of the Budget from the retir- 
ing Government, as in the circumstances he may well be 
compelled to do. In that case his chances of survival for 
a considerable period will be substantially increased ; but 
there is a not unimportant element in the Party which 
favours a short term of office and a summer election. It 
is assumed that this would result in the return of the 
Conservatives and the depletion of the Liberal ranks, 
which in some Labour quarters is the end most desired. 
T do not associate Mr. MacDonald with this policy, and 
no doubt his course will be governed, like that of any 
other Prime Minister, by what is practicable. 

* * * 


Ir was natural that the peerage for Sir Frederick 
Banbury should evoke a good deal of amused and 
scornful comment, not because Sir Frederick will be an 
undesirable or unworthy member of the House of Lords, 
but because of the occasion of the honour. Little more 
than six months ago he refused to accept a peerage in 
order to make a vacancy for Mr. McKenna in the City. 
The result of that refusal was that Mr. McKenna’s 
nomination as Chancellor of the Exchequer lapsed, and 
Sir Frederick Banbury may claim to be the true author 


and begetter of the Genera] Election of December; fot 
nothing is more certain than that, had there beén 4 
Free Trade Chancellor in office, there would have beer 
no Protectionist ramp, no election, and no Ministerial 
débécle. Mr. Baldwin is evidently a true Christian, 
who loves to turn the other cheek to the smiter. Or 
perhaps it is only that he enjoys a joke. 
* * * 

By the way, the list that one would like to see on 
these occasions is that of those who have declined 
honours. I have heard of one such case on the present 
occasion, that of a well-known leader of the Farmers’ 
Union ; and no doubt there are others. The number of 
men in the country who have refused to take titles must 
in all be considerable, and their intellectual quality 
would be even more remarkable than their numbers. In 
this list of plain and simple citizens, to use John Bright’s 
famous phrase, it is probable that the name that would 
lead the rest would be that of the most illustrious and 
revered of English journalists, Mr. C. P. Scott, who must 
have survived more temptations to accept titles than any 
other living Englishman. 

* * * 

Tae hurried appointment of a successor to Sir 
Auckland Geddes as British Ambassador to Washington 
has aroused much criticism. The post is the most 
important one in the diplomatic service, and in filling it 
when the Government is at its last gasp, Mr Baldwin 
has adopted a piece of sharp practice which, in the 
circumstances, is peculiarly regrettable. This implies no 
reflection on Sir Esmé Howard, who bears an excellent 
reputation in the service. But the Government that will 
be in office in the course of two or three weeks should have 
been left to choose its own nominee for so important a 
position. It would probably have followed the recent 
and wiser practice of selecting, not an official person, but 
a man of national reputation. This is the American 
practice, and in the past century we have had a long 
line of the most distinguished Americans representing 
their country at St. James’s. ‘‘ The surest way of 
making a foolish ambassador,’’ said Coleridge, ‘‘ is to 
bring him up toit. What can an English minister-abroad 
want but an honest and bold heart, a love for his country, 
and the ten commandments? Your art diplomatic is 
stuff—no truly great man now would negotiate upon 
any such shallow principles.”” The “‘ art diplomatic ’’ is 
certainly out of place in our relations with America, 
which has always disowned it. 

* * * 

THE tendencies of American journalism are as dis- 
quieting as those in this country. The absorption of the 
New York ‘“‘ Evening Post’’ by the great Curtis 
Syndicate of Philadelphia is a deplorable incident—as 
deplorable as the disappearance of the evening ‘‘ West- 
minster ’’ in London, of which the ‘‘ Evening Post ”’ 


was the American equivalent. 
A. G. G, 





LETTERS TO THE EDITOR 


THE TREATY OF MUTUAL ASSISTANCE. 

Siz,—The admirable article by Professor Webster in 
Tue Nation anp Tue ATHEN2uM for December 29th, with the 
greater part of which I agree, touches very briefly on one 
point which is of such vital importance that it deserves more 
attention on the part of the public than it has yet received. 
In order to assuage the French fear of a German war of 
revenge, Professor Webster urges that this country should 
adopt the “Treaty of Mutual Assistance” which has been 
drawn up by the League of Nations and submitted to the 
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Governments~for their observations. In general, the plan 
of this Treaty is that, in order to secure an all-round limi- 
tation and reduction of armaments, the parties should agree 
to assist one another, by arms if necessary, against 
“ aggressive” attack. 

The question at once arises, “ What is aggression?” 
Any student of diplomacy knows that almost every treaty 
ever entered into has been nominally for “defence” ; and he 
may know also, if he has attended to the matter, that again 
and again leading statesmen and soldiers have admitted 
that no definition of the word “aggression ” is possible. Has 
this been altered by the “war to end war”? Not at all! 
For the Permanent Advisory Commission of the League, on 
the question of armaments, has reported that no definition 
of “aggression” can be given; and, in particular, that 
neither mobilization nor the invasion of territory will do. 
“The passage of the frontier by the troops of another country 
does not always mean that the latter country is the 
aggressor.” 

Failing the possibility of definition, it might suffice 
that the League itself should determine the question, in any 
given case. And, in fact, under the Treaty, it would be the 
duty of the Council of the League to decide, within four days, 
who is the aggressor. Such a decision, given after the war 
has broken out, would hardly be likely to alter the course of 
events. But it might be held that since, according to the 
Covenant of the League, it is an illegal act to go to war 
before submitting the dispute to peaceable settlement, no 
State would in effect take such action ; or that, if any did, it 
would be met with such united opposition as would secure 
its defeat. That, in fact, is the assumption of the Covenant. 
But the Treaty of Mutual Assistance appears to alter the 
whole position. For, in the first place, it permits the forma- 
tion of special alliances, directed against special States, and 
involving military and naval agreements drawn up in view 
of war with those States ; and, in the second place, it permits 
these allies to go to war, without consulting the Council, if 
they consider that they are the victims of “any act of 
aggression.” But any State of such an alliance might con- 
sider that movement of troops, or mobilization, by the State 
it fears was such an act; and, on the other hand, that its 
own movement, or its own mobilization, was defensive. It 
could even send troops across the frontier, still saying that it 
was acting in “defence”’ and to meet “aggression.” And it 
seems improbable, to say the least, that a decision of the 
Council, taken four days later, would make much difference 
to the conduct of events. 

Further, as all experience shows, such alliances will call 
into existence counter-alliances; for example, an alliance 
of England and France might evoke an alliance of Germany 
and Russia. Thus, so far from disarmament becoming prac- 
ticable, the probable result would be a recurrence to the 
arming and counter-arming which led up to the Great War. 

It may, perhaps, be replied that no State would, in fact, 
be so foolish or wicked as has been suggested. Such a view 
would seem to be based on an inadequate knowledge of the 
conduct of States. And if it were true, why leave the door 


By E. 


I am a Jane Austenite, and therefore slightly imbecile 
about Jane Austen. My fatuous expression, and airs 
of personal immunity—how ill they set on the face, say, 
of a Stevensonian! But Jane Austen is so different. 
She is my favourite author! I read and reread, the 
mouth opeit and the mind closed. Shut up in measure- 

. less content, I greet her by the name of most kind hostess, 

while criticism slumbers. The Jane Austenite possesses 

little of the brightness he ascribes so freely to his idol. 

Like all regular churchgoers, he scarcely notices what 

is being said. For instance, the grammar of the follow- 

ing sentence from ‘‘ Mansfield Park ’’ does not cause 
him the least uneasiness :— 


“ And, alas! how always known no principle to 
supply as a duty what the heart was deficient in.”’ 





JANE, HOW SHALL WE 


open to conduct which no one is expected to adopt? Why 
does not the Treaty define “ aggression” as any act of war 
taken before a dispute has been submitted for peaceable 
settlement? That would be in accordance with the letter and 
spirit of the Covenant. The proposed Treaty, on the other 
hand, appears to override the Covenant in its most vital 
provision. If it does not do this, what does it do? It is 
time that the public should have a full and fair discussion 
of this Treaty, which seems to be very complicated, and to 
wrap up in its complications very grave possibilities.— 
Yours, &c., G. Lowes DicKINsON. 





“THE SUCCESSORS OF DICKENS.” 

Sir,—Mr. Beresford, in his article on ‘“ The Successors of 
Dickens,” half convinces us that our leading novelists are on 
a par with their great Victorian forbears ; and I think more 
than half fails. We must admit with him the evolution and 
gradual growth of consciousness, and the inevitable expres- 
sion of that growth in the art of contemporary writers, and 
yet may suspect that Mrs. Leonard Woolf has still the best 
of the argument. The leading novelists of to-day are no 
doubt expressing the New Mind that has been born since 
Dickens ; but are they really to be numbered among the 
giants who have made Life in the past by means of the 
written word? Are they Great Creators? Have they made 
Life for us as a Dickens, born in our time with the natural 
gifts of the Charles Dickens born a century and odd ago, 
would have made it ?—as such a one, born a few years hence, 
may yet make it? Is it not the essence of the Great Creators 
—Shakespeare, Dickens, Tolstoi—that their range was 
illimitable? Yet I think most of us could define the limita- 
tions of the modern novelists mentioned by Mr. Beresford. 
The minds of these writers may be as keen, even more critical, 
but are they as catholic, as all-embracing in their scope? 
Have they the natural exuberance which seems to be the 
hall-mark of creative genius? 

Many of us, it seems to me, who attempt to create Life, 
pride ourselves on our “ restraint’? and our “economy.” 
Are we not too often, with unconscious cunning, attempting 
to conceal our own barrenness behind self-deceiving and 
resplendent words ?—Yours, &c., 

ALFRED OLLIVANT. 

Winds, Stormont Road, N. 6. 





“THE VICTORIAN PAGEANT.” 

Srr,—In your reviewer's interesting criticism of Mr. 
Drinkwater’s “ Victorian Poetry” there is one small injus- 
tice. “It is not only Mr. Hardy and Meredith who are 
omitted,” he complains, “but there is not even a sneering 
reference to the immensely formative contributions to 
Victorian poetry of Mrs. Hemans, Martin Tupper, and 
others.” Mrs. Hemans was doubtless something of a stick ; 
but she will not do for the purpose of beating Mr. Drinkwater 
or the Victorians, for the compelling reason that she died 
two years before that era began (b. 1793—d. 1835).— 
Yours, &c., F. L. Lucas. 





EVER RECOLLECT.... 


FORSTER. 





Nor'doe¥ he notice any flatness in this dialogue from 
“* Pride and Prejudice ”’ :— 


“* Kitty has no discretion in her coughs,’ said her 
father ; ‘ she times them ill.’ 
“*T do not cough for my own amusement,’ replied 


Kitty fretfully. ‘When is your next ball to be, 
Lizzy?’ ”’ 


Why should Kitty ask what she must have known? And 
why does she say ‘‘ your’ ball when she was going to 
it herself? Fretfulness would never carry her to such 
lengths. No, something is amiss in the text ; but the loyal 
adorer will never suspect it. He reads and rereads. And 
this fine new edition* has, among its other merits, the 
advantage of waking the Jane Austenite up. After 
reading its notes and appendixes, after a single glance 





*“The Novels of Jane Austen.” Edited by R. W. Chapman. Five 
vols. (Oxford University Press. £5 5s.) 
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at its illustrations, he will never relapse again into the 
primal stupor. Without violence, the spell has been 
broken. The six princesses remain on their sofas, but 
their eyelids quiver and they move their hands. Their 
twelve suitors do likewise, and their subordinates stir 
on the perches to which humour or propriety assigned 
them. The novels continue to live their own wonderful 
internal life, but it has been freshened and enriched by 
contact with the life of facts. To promote this contact is 
the chief function of an editor, and Mr. Chapman fulfils 
it. All his erudition and taste contribute to this end—his 
extracts from Mrs. Radcliffe and Mrs. Inchbald, his dis- 
quisitions on punctuation and travel, his indexes. Even 
his textual criticism helps. Observe his brilliant solu- 
tion of the second of the two difficulties quoted above. 
He has noticed that in the original edition of ‘‘ Pride 
and Prejudice ’’ the words ‘‘ When is your next ball 
to be, Lizzy?’ began a line, and he suggests that the 
printer failed to indent them, and, in consequence, they 
are not Kitty’s words at all, but her father’s. It is 
a tiny point, yet how it stirs the pools of complacency! 
Mr. Bennet, not Kitty, is speaking, and all these years 
one had never known! The dialogue lights up and sends 
a little spark of fire into the main mass of the novel. And 
so, to a lesser degree, with the shapeless sentence from 
‘‘ Mansfield Park.’? Here we emend ‘‘ how always 
known ”’ into “‘ now all was known ’’; and the sentence 
not only makes sense but illumines its surroundings. 
Fanny is meditating on the character of Crawford, and, 
now that all is known to her, she condemns it. And 
finally, what a light is thrown on Jane Austen’s own 
character by an intelligent collation of the-two editions 
of ‘‘ Sense and Sensibility ’’! In the 1811 edition 
we read :— 
“Lady Middleton’s delicacy was shocked; and in 
order to banish so improper a subject as the mention of 


a natural daughter, she actually took the trouble of 
saying something herself about the weather.” 


In the 1813 edition the sentence is omitted, in the 
interests of propriety: the authoress is moving away from 
the eighteenth century into the nineteenth, from ‘‘ Love 
and Freindship ’’ towards ‘‘ Persuasion.’’ 

Texts are mainly for scholars; the general 
attractions of Mr. Chapman’s work lie elsewhere. His 
illustrations are beyond all praise. Selected from contem- 
porary prints, from fashion plates, manuals of dancing 
and gardening, tradesmen’s advertisements, views, 
plans, &c., they have the most wonderful power of 
stimulating the reader and causing him to forget he is 
in church; incidentally, they purge his mind of the 
lamentable Hugh Thompson. Never again will He 
tolerate illustrations which illustrate nothing except 
the obscurity of the artist. Here is the real right 
thing. Here is a mezzotint of ‘‘ The Encampment 
at Brighton,’’ where the desires of Lydia and 
Kitty mount as busbies into the ambient air. 
Here is the soul of Mrs. Rushworth in the form 
of a country house with a flap across it. Here is Jane 
Fairfax’s Broadwood, standing in the corner of a print 
that carries us on to Poor Isabella, for its title is 
“* Maternal Recreation.’’ Here are Matlock and Dove- 
dale as Elizabeth hoped they would be, and Lyme Regis 
as Anne saw it. Here is a Mona Marble Chimneypiece, 
radiating heat. Mr. Chapman could not have chosen 
such illustrations unless he, too, kindled a flame—they 
lie beyond the grasp of scholarship. And so with the 
rest of his work; again and again he achieves contact 
between the life of the novels and the life of facts—a 
timely contact, for Austen was getting just a trifle 
stuffy ; our fault, not hers, but it was happening. 

The edition is not perfect. Pedantry sometimes 
asserts itself; when ‘‘ Persuasion ’’ was published with 
“Northanger Abbey”’ in 1818, its title did not 





appear on the back of the volumes; but why 
should the inconvenience be perpetuated in 1923? 
And there is one really grave defect: ‘‘ Love and 
Freindship,’”’ ‘‘ The Watsons,’’ and ‘‘ Lady Susan ”’ 
have all been ignored. Perhaps there may be 
difficulties of copyright that prevent a reprint of them, 
but this does not excuse their almost complete omission 
from the terminal essays. There are many points, both 
of diction and manners, that they would have illustrated. 
Their absence is a serious loss, both for the student and 
for the general reader, and it is to be hoped that Mr. 
Chapman will be able to issue a supplementary volume 
containing them and all the other scraps ‘he can lay his 
hands on. There exist at least two manuscript-books of 
Jane Austen. The amazing ‘‘ Love and Freindship ” 
volume was extracted out of one of them; what else lies 
hidden? It is over a hundred years since the authoress 
died, and all the materials for a final estimate ought to 
be accessible by now, and to have been included in this 
edition. 

Estimates, whether final or temporary, are perhaps 
of no great value. It is the illustrations and the notes 
that count. At least, that is what one feels on turning 
from the solidities of Mr. Chapman to the unquiet mists 
of literary appreciation. Here is a study by a French 
critic.* Mme. or Mlle. Villard (the translation calls her 
both) is learned, sensitive, serious, and intelligent, and 
always says something that is almost right. But she never 
says anything that is quite right, and the reason of this 
is probably to be found not so much in her as in the task 
she has set herself. All authors are somewhat fidgety 
while undergoing estimation, but Jane Austen is literally 
too restless for words. The palette, the compasses, the 
scales, the tuning-fork are brought, the whole apparatus 
of sympathy and insight is in position, everything is 
ready except the subject-matter, which has disappeared. 
All we can do is to murmur something over the empty 
space and then murmur something a little different, 
and the result is a blur. For instance, Mlle. Villard 
has to say :— 

“Never to be in opposition to life; always on the 
contrary, to represent it as good, sweet, and worthy to 
be lived with love and joy ; to withdraw either involun- 
tarily or on purpose from all images any possibilities 
they contain of inevitable sadness, separation, and 
mourning, is this not to proclaim better than by the 
most subtle reasoning and forcible argument a love of 
life and constant desire of happiness? ”’ 

This is not quite right, of course, and elsewhere the 
critic modifies it; but what is quite right? What did 
the creator of Fanny Price think about life and hap- 
piness? We feel we know, yet cannot say. Mlle. 
Villard calls Fanny herself a ‘‘ white violet,’’ but this 
again is not quite right. Fanny frequents shrubberies 
and displays her modest charms close to the surface of 
the ground; but mousetraps do this as well as violets; 
and there was certainly a touch of the moral mouse- 
trap about Mrs. Norris’s niece. What a nip Henry 
Crawford got when he tried to pluck her! Violet or 
mousetrap? We hesitate between the metaphors; we 
try to harmonize them—and meanwhile the sound of a 
whistle startles us, and the ‘‘ Thrush ’’ has put out to 
sea. . . . Perhaps if Mlle. Villard’s thesis had been 
translated scrupulously it might make a clearer impres- 
sion as criticism and bring us help. But her English 
supervisors have cut it down to half its length, have 
omitted all she says about Jane Austen’s life, on the 
ground that Mr. William Austen-Leigh and Miss Mary 
Augusta Austen-Leigh were ‘‘ gravely dissatisfied with 
several misjudgments,’’ and, presumably for the same 
high reason, have solemnly forbidden her to accuse her 





*“ Jane Austen.” By Léonie Villard. Translated by Veronica 
Lucas. With a new Study of Jane Austen by R. Brimley Johngon, 


(Routledge. 10s. 6d.) 
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authoress of Indifference to Religion. In its present 
form her work has little weight ; one will have to procure 
her ‘‘ Jane Austen: sa vie et son ceuvre,’’ which has been 
highly praised in France, and read her in the original. 

Yet with all the help in the world, with a fine 
edition like Mr. Chapman’s and the best of literary 
criticism to our aid, how shall we drag these shy, proud 
books into the centre of our minds? To be one with 
Jane Austen! It is a contradiction in terms, yet every 
Jane Austenite has made the attempt. When the 
humour has been absorbed and the cynicism and moral 
earnestness both discounted, something remains which 
is easily called Life, but does not thus become more 
approachable. It is the books rather than the author 
that seem to reject us—natural enough, since the books 
are literature and the author an aunt. As Miss Bates 
remarked, ‘‘ Dear Jane, how shall we ever recollect 
half the dishes? ’’—for though the banquet was not 
long, it has never been assimilated to our minds. Miss 
Bates received no answer to her most apposite question ; 
her dear Jane was thinking of something else. The dishes 
were carried back into the kitchen of the Crown before 
she could memorize them, and Heaven knows now what 
they contained !—strawberries from Donwell, perhaps, or 
apricots from Mansfield Rectory, or sugar-plums from 
Barton, or hothouse grapes from Pemberley, or melted 
butter from Woodston, or the hazel nut that Captain 
Wentworth once picked for Louisa Musgrove in a double 
hedgerow near Uppercross. Something has flashed past 
the faces of the guests and brushed their hearts—some- 
thing as impalpable as stardust, yet it is part of the soil 
of England. Miss Austen herself, though she evoked it, 
cannot retain it any more than we can. When “‘ Pride 
and Prejudice ”’ is finished she goes up to London and 
searches in vain through the picture galleries for a 
portrait of Elizabeth Bennet. ‘‘ I dare say she will 
be in yellow,” she writes to Cassandra. But not in that 
nor in any colour could she find her. 





SOME RECOLLECTIONS OF A LONG LIFE. 


By LADY STRACHEY. 

I am writing down these memoirs, or rather jottings, 
for the amusement of my children and their children ; 
they will be full of trivialities which will not entertain 
anybody else. My long life has been full of variety— 
variety of themes, of surroundings, interests, and 
activities. These would be entertaining enough if they 
were adequately described. As it is—well! 

I was born on March 13th, 1840, on board the East 
India Company’s ship “ The Earl of Hardwicke.’’ At 
the time the ship was just south of the Cape of Good 
Hope, many degrees nearer the South Pole than usual, 
in the midst of a violent storm. My mother’s twenty- 
third birthday was on the 5th, just a week before. She 
had been sent back from India on account of her health, 
in the charge of our family doctor, afterwards Sir Ranald 
Martin, and his wife. 


Towards the end of 1851- my mother’s health was 
pronounced to be sufficiently improved to admit of her 
return to India. But although this was so, her com- 
plexion was still not very good. One day, when she was 
walking in the city, a sailor came up, and as he passed 
called out: ‘‘ You are not long for this world, old girl! ”’ 
‘Longer than you think for, my man,’’ was my 
mother’s reply. 

My mother had made up her mind to do the most 
extraordinary thing, which was to take her three girls 
out with her.to India. Such a thing was unheard of in 
those days, and my mother had to meet the greatest 


opposition from her relatives in England, but nothing 
could move her. She said she was determined that we 
should make our father’s acquaintance before we were 
too old to become really intimate. Knowing that my 
father would probably forbid it, she wrote nothing to 
him of her intention until it was too late for a letter 
from him to reach her. 

Of course, we had to go round the Cape in a sailing 
vessel, as the overland route was not then opened. . . . 
We sailed in the East India Company’s ship ‘‘ The 
Trafalgar.’” We had three cabins—two small ones, and 
the third a large one, in the stern of the ship, which 
practically had to be furnished as a sitting-room by my 
mother. We had a cottage piano in it, and various 
other things, and my mother had to take her own wine 
with her. We left England in August, and as ‘‘ The 
Trafalgar ’’ sailed out of the harbour all the other ships 
were manned and saluted her. This was then the 
custom on a ship sailing for India, and was a splendid 
sight. Our voyage lasted five months all but a week, 
and I believe very few people now living can have had 
such an experience as was ours during these five months, 
for that must have been one of the last voyages of a 
passenger sailing vessel round the Cape. The overland 
route was opened within the next two years, although 
it took longer for the Suez Canal to be completed. We 
went through all the wonderful and various experi- 
ences that are so vividly described in many narratives 
of the sea. Tremendous storms, of course; but more 
wonderful as an experience, because no such experience 
can befall a steam vessel, were the calms, lasting for 
weeks sometimes. There were water-spouts on the 
horizon, flying fish, albatrosses—one of which was so 
good-natured as to fall on the deck—and hundreds of 
sharks round the ship. The sailors used to try and catch 
a shark to eat. They slung out a hook over the stern, 
on which hung a joint of beef, just in front of our cabin 
windows, and we used to watch the sharks leaping up 
from the sea at the delicious temptation, till one of them 
succeeded in reaching the beef and the hook, and was 
pulled up on deck. . . . A very unpleasant experience 
on board the ship was that it was tremendously infested 
with cockroaches, which poured out of every cranny. 
They were worse at night. In the cabin where my 
sister and I slept, every night soon after we had gone 
to bed, one cockroach emerged from each corner of the 
ceiling and stood there a few seconds and then retreated, 
to return almost immediately, each followed by prodigi- 
ous trains of cockroaches. . . . 

When we were nearing the Sandheads, my mother 
found that she had more remaining of her stock of wine 
than she would require; so she sent it down with her 
compliments to the midshipmen’s mess. That evening, 
when we were at dinner in the saloon, a great hubbub 
and noise was heard from below. The Captain sent the 
chief steward down to see what was the matter—and the 
story of the wine came out. The Captain’s indignation 
was extreme, and he informed the culprits that every 
one of them should be dismissed from the ship on her 
return to England. It was a dreadful upset, and in vain 
my mother implored him to relent, saying the fault was 
hers, that she ought to have asked his permission before 
sending the wine; he was immovable. The youngest 
middy, a little fellow about fifteen, of the name of 
Taunton, came to us in tears, saying that his mother 
was a widow and would be in despair at his losing his 
livelihood. Then my mother, also in despair, said: 
‘‘ Janie, the Captain is very fond of you. Go to him, 
and see what you can do.’’ I went up on deck to where 
Captain Divie was sitting, and, standing opposite him, 
gave him a severe scolding for his inhuman severity. 
He listened to me in silence for some time, then took me 
on his knee, kissed me, and promised to revoke his 
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decision. I suspect he really only wanted an excuse for 
doing so! 

I think this voyage was the Captain’s last but one. 
On his return to Calcutta after the next voyage, he was 
appointed to an office connected with the shipping that 
entered the port and the docks. Of course we saw a great 
deal of him. He used to come almost every evening to 
drive me out in his mail phaeton with a pair of fine, high- 
spirited horses, which he taught me to drive. Some 
years after I heard, to the great gratification of my 
vanity, that these drives on the Course at Calcutta had 
not been unnoticed by Lord Dalhousie. When my sister 
Elinor, on her return to Calcutta as a young lady, was 
presented to the Governor-General, he received her very 
courteously, and turning to my mother said: ‘‘ Ah, but 
her sister who used to drive the mail phaeton, she was 
the darling! ’’ To be called a darling by the great 
Lord Dalhousie was indeed a life-long pride to me! 

When Captain Divie came to say good-bye to us when 
we children were returning to England, he and I parted 
on the stairs. We kissed each other affectionately, and 
he said: ‘‘ Ah, Jane, you won’t kiss me the next time 
we meet! ’’ ‘ Captain Divie,’’ said I solemnly, ‘‘ I will 
kiss you till I am twenty-three! ’’ I still hear his laugh. 
Alas! I never saw him again; he died before my return 
to India. 

We landed in Calcutta in January, 1852, and 
perhaps the most important epoch of my life began; the 
dull period of suppression and monotony was over, the 
gate of life in its infinite variety was thrown open, My 
father was at that time Secretary to the Government 
of Bengal, and had the highest reputation of any Indian 
civilian of his time. His temperament was calm and 
judicial, his love and knowledge of literature were pro- 
found. He had all the Scottish love of argument and dis- 
cussion. We were allowed to join in the evening dinners 
when the sweet course came in. There were always 
guests, and it was then we had the opportunity of hear- 
ing the entertaining conversations which were always 
taking place. My father treated my sister and me as 
rational beings; allowed us to say what was in our 
minds; if we were wrong, showed us why; if we were 
right, agreed at once. I remember going in once to the 
evening dinner when a lively discussion was going on, 
and as I came in at the door, my father called out: ‘‘ We 
will ask Janie. Janie, which do you think the better, 
‘The Traveller’ or ‘ The Deserted Village’?’’ ‘I 
like ‘The Traveller,’’’ said I—applause from my 
father—‘‘ but I Jove ‘The Deserted Village’ ’— 
applause from the rest of the company! 

It was at this time that I first knew Sir James 
Outram. He was dining with my father, and having 
just come back from one of his many sojourns among the 
Hill Tribes whom he disciplined into law and order, he 
observed that his return to civilization made him feel 
like a “sher ’’ in a “ pinjaree ’’ (a tiger in a cage). 

I came to know him well in future years. Never 
was there a man more generous, more modest, less self- 
interested. A splendid proof of this is his well-known 
action when, in advancing to the relief of Lucknow at 
the head of a large force, he came up with Havelock, 
who, with a small column at his back, was pushing to 
the same end. Outram at once.gave up the command 
to Havelock, accompanying the charge of the troops with 
nothing but a walking stick in his hand. 

I remember once sitting next him at a State dinner 
in Calcutta, at which my father presided, given after 
a Grand Review. He said to me: ‘‘ When I look at your 
father and see him without a decoration on his breast, 
I feel ashamed of all the stars with which I am covered.”’ 


I never pass his statue on the Thames Embankment 
without a salute! 


THE DRAMA 


THE EIGHTEENTH CENTURY UNDILUTED. 


Everyman Theatre : “Love in a Village.” By Isaac 
Bickerstaff and Dr, Arne. 


THERE is nothing whatever to be said for being a bad 
writer, but quite a lot to be said for being a minor one. 
No great writer can be purely of his age: he has too 
much of eternity in him. But your minor author looks 
never beyond or outside his period—his work is com- 
pounded of clichés; while, as Rémy de Gourmont has 
pointed out so convincingly, it is the province of the 
great writer to destroy the cliché. But our pleasure 
in the minor writer will depend to the extent upon which 
we find his clichés attractive or the reverse. Bickerstaff 
is emphatically a minor author, and the revival of his 
‘Love in a Village’’ is symptomatic of a change in 
public taste and in its attitude towards certain clichés. 
In the course of time, ‘‘ Love in a Village’ has once 
more become agreeable to an age which likes the 
eighteenth century merely because it is the eighteenth 
century, and for no other reason. 

The great achievement of the eighteenth century 
was to engender the twin virtues of sentimentality and 
innocence—a somewhat conceited innocence, if you will, 
and one that sat better on a milkmaid than a duchess, 
but for all that the genuine article. Did not God make 
the country and the Devil the town? ‘Love in a 
Village,’’ as its title suggests, takes place in the country, 
and is innocence itself, though innocent with a delight- 
ful self-consciousness ; for the author was by no means 
innocent. On the contrary, the wretched man passed 
the last forty years of his life, eating the bread of 
poverty and exile, under suspicion of an odious offence. 
Perhaps only a slightly vicious man could string together 
anything quite so harmless as “ Love in a Village,”’ 
which is a hotch-potch of “ The Gentleman Dancing- 
Master ’”’ and “ Le Jeu de l’Amour et du Hasard,’’ a 
strange blending of the coarsest of English and the most 
pudic of French dramatists. How pure the love- 
making, how good-hearted the lovers! and even gouty 
fathers can yield with a grace. Yes, it is simply 
eighteenth century ; and Dr. Arne’s music is to match, 
so soothing, so well-bred, so simplex munditiis. If only 
the producer does not spoil the eighteenth-century 
flavour, the trick is done and “ Love in a Village’”’ is 
bound to be adorable. 

Fortunately, well-nigh incredibly, the producer 
knew his business. The Dutch Garden and its chaste 
inhabitants were thoroughly eighteenth century. 
Nothing clever or fussy or New English Art Club was 
admitted. The adequate unself-advertising orchestra 
consisted of four instruments, and the singing actors 
went through their parts with an admirably good- 
natured simplicity, but also with a logical acceptance of 
the conventions entailed. For the opera is intentionally 
improbable and impossible, and no attempt was made to 
make it otherwise. A consistent stylization was 
observed throughout. Some of the actors had better 
voices than others, but this any decent-minded person 
will overlook in recognition of the good taste manifested. 
All through the performance we were soothed and coaxed 
and stroked and petted into enjoying ourselves, till at 
the end of the evening we felt as good-hearted and good- 
tempered as the play. The reason for this should be 
restated at the risk of becoming a bore. This delightful 
eighteenth-century opera was produced in an eighteenth- 
century manner, which was an additional relief after the 
rococo absurdities usually dished up on such occasions. 
Naturally, “an eighteenth-century manner’’ does not 
signify mere archeological reconstruction, but - an 
intuitive sympathy with the minds of the author and 
composer and the esthetic fashions of their surroundings. 

The present revival is emphatically not an occasion 
for singling out individual actors for Olympian praise. 
They all did their best, and no one jarred. Above all, 
they surrendered themselves gladly to the producer. 
A single mind dominated the performance and gave it 
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a unity too often lacking on the English stage. 
Altogether a noteworthy evening, and one of the most 
intelligent pieces of historical interpretation that has 
been offered to the public for a mighty long time. 


Francis BrrReE.. 





ART 





THE NEW ENGLISH ART CLUB: 
SIXTY-NINTH EXHIBITION. 


Tue chief merit of the New English Art Club is that it 
allows considerable latitude to its exhibitors and does not 
insist on any particular manner. Yet the chief fault 
of this exhibition is that almost everybody seems to be 
trying to paint like somebody else, and the result is that 
their pictures lack originality and life, and become mere 
exercises, performed not always very competently and, 
apparently, without much enjoyment. There are, of 
course, brighter spots—Mr. Meninsky’s drawings of 
figures, for instance, which have considerable charm and 
delicacy; his portrait, ‘‘ The Student ’’ (No. 21), on 
the other hand, though well painted, is uninspired. 
One of the best pictures is Mr. Paul Nash’s ‘‘ Buildings 
at Whiteleaf ’’ (No. 7), which is nearly very good indeed, 
but fails in the lack of unity between its different parts ; 
as does Mr. Thornton’s ‘‘ Ollioules ’’ (No. 27), in which 
light and shade are badly distributed. Mr. Walter Bayes’s 
‘* Mediterranean ’’ (No. 24) is too posterlike, and its 
colour, though obviously worked out with extreme 
deliberateness, is unpleasant. Mr. Maresco Pearce 
exhibits some rather uninteresting studies of baroque 
architecture, which are not at all on a level with some 
of his work, and Professor Tonks’s elaborately 
Victorian ‘‘ Posthumous Portrait of Mr. and Mrs. John 
Scott Oliver ’’ succeeds merely in being dull and artificial. 
Some of the best paintings are contributed by Mr. John 
Nash, both in oil and water-colour ; his ‘‘ Edge of the 
Wood, Autumn ”’ (No, 22), is a very pleasing landscape. 
A. D. 


DRAWINGS BY GIRLS OF THE DUDLEY 
HIGH SCHOOL: 
THE INDEPENDENT GALLERY. 


Tue drawings shown in this exhibition are all the work 
of girls between the ages of six and seventeen, the pupils 
of Miss Marion Richardson, who has evolved a method 
of teaching very different from the dull, old-fashioned 
systems. Her pupils are not, as some of us were, made 
to draw symmetrical flower-vases, or copy other people’s 
bad water-colours, but are encouraged to choose their 
own subjects and to express sincerely their own ideas and 
their own ‘‘ mental images.’’ The result is that we see 
pictures which, though not great works of art, are yet 
absolutely sincere, vivid and spirited in feeling, and of 
real originality. Often, of course, the execution is not 
competent to express the idea ; it is generally in the actual 
drawing that the weakness lies, and here more than any- 
where Miss Richardson’s pupils have much to learn 
before they can become serious artists. An important 
part of their training is the study by reproductions of the 
works of great artists, and thus, Miss Richardson claims, 
they are led “‘ to realize for themselves the essentials of 
formal design,”’ Certainly, some of the pictures seem 


to show a remarkable sense of design, as, for example, 
No. 5, ‘‘ The Evening Paper ’’ ; a few of them also show 
a real feeling for colour. No. 28, ‘‘ The Bridge Party,” 
has this latter quality, and is also extremely amusing as 
a comment on everyday life. Some are more purely 
illustrations, or more imitative. The exhibition is well 
worth seeing, largely, I think, because all the pictures 
have been painted with such obvious enjoyment: it is also 
remarkable that a definite tradition has grown up, due, 
no doubt, partly to the children working together and 
criticizing each other’s work, but chiefly to Miss 


Richardson’s personal influence. 
A. D. 





POETRY 





NORTHWARD FROM OXFORD: AN 
ARCHITECTURAL PROGRESS. 


First from Beaumont Street: 

Do you know Beaumont Street in Oxford, city of ghosts 
and damps? 

The eighteenth century curves up, 
Worcester College. 

And apart from the ‘‘ Cave of Forty Thieves ’’ lit 
by Ruskin’s Lamps 

The street has an air of knowledge, strength and confi- 
dence in knowledge: 

Not the knowledge and strength, admitted, that delights 
me best, 

But politeness, grand proportions, decorum and the rest: 

Pass on then from Beaumont Street; gloomy but 
impressed. 


broadly, from 


Next to Banbury Road, 

Leaving St. Giles’s, passing the old bounds of the city. 

It begins with the young Victoria, and ends with 
Edward’s age, 

And the middle compromises, solid state with the pretty- 

retty, 

Oh, the Recline Bah Mabitinnen:Bed’y tele Meavin:Art- 
for-Art’s-sake stage, 

Red brick and gables, Gothic spires, freestone and knick- 
knackery, 

Steep, narrow stairs, dark kitchens, the greenhouse, the 
rockery, 

Beards, bustles, black silk dresses, and the glazed art- 
crockery ! 


So to Summertown, 

By ’bus, to a row of post-war villas, neurotically built, 
Standing each at different curious angles to the road. 
Each with the most extravagantly individualistic shrug 


and tilt 
Of roof, wall, porch and gutter, as though each abode, 
** Rosslyn,’’ ‘‘ Sans Souci,’? ‘‘ Mons,’’ defied the 


sergeant-major, would not dress, 

Dumbly blaspheming Banbury Road’s ordered preten- 
tiousness, 

The semi-detached pairs writhing in a loveless caress. 


So on from Oxford: 

Walk home with me these three miles beyond Summer- 
town— 

If the Cherwell does not flood the fields between— 

Our house is older than Beaumont Street, at first sight 
rather tumble-down, 

But solid enough, and the windows open, and floors are 
easy to clean: 

A house self-certain, not divided, with a good feng shwee.* 

Beaumont Street, Banbury Road, and Summertown 
cannot come to see, 

Whom I can no more understand than they can me. 


Rosert GRAVES. 


— 


* Feng shwee: A convenient Chinese term which I am informed 
means the feeling about the house, its ghost, aroma, genius, 
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THE WORLD OF BOOKS 


THE FALL OF STEVENSON. 


THERE has never been a more headlong fall in a writer’s 
reputation than there was in Stevenson’s after his 
death. The consumptive Scotsman who walked down 
Bond Street in a black shirt, a red tie, a velvet jacket, 
and a smoking-cap, and who finally retired to live and 
die on a coral island in the South Seas, was just the 
man to captivate the taste of the romantic ‘nineties. 
Mr. Gosse is almost the sole survivor of the inner circle 
of—somewhat quarrelsome—admirers who helped to 
create the Stevenson legend. The climax of the legend 
was that Stevenson not only wore a velvet coat, had 
flashing eyes, and was a brilliant talker, but was also a 
great writer, a great novelist, a great essayist, a great 
thinker, and a consummate artist in words. That 
romantic age in which Andrew Lang, Mr. Gosse, Henley, 
and Sir Sidney Colvin were prophets swallowed the 
legend whole, asked for more, and got it. Stevenson 
seemed to have been permanently placed in a very high 
niche among the greatest of writers when the younger 
generation began to read “Plays Pleasant and 
Unpleasant.’’ The effect was appalling: the velvet coat 
suddenly lost its romance; the name “ Tusitala ’’ roused 
no more emotions than did such monosyllables as 
“Shaw ’”’ or “ Wells’’; and ill-mannered young men 
began to say that the rhythm of Stevenson’s great 
passages was spoiled for them because they could always 
hear the machinery grinding out the tune. Never has 
there been a swifter or greater flow of that terrible tide 
which inevitably sweeps in and cuts off one generation 
from the next, making it impossible for the sons to 
understand the enthusiasms of their fathers and leaving 
a few poor embittered survivors stranded high and dry 
on the further shore. 


* * * 


WELL, even metaphorical tides have a habit of 
ebbing and flowing ; and when a writer’s reputation has 
been plunging steadily downhill for thirty years, it has 
usually gone too far, and it is time for a revival. Is 
there going to be a resurrection of Robert Louis 
Stevenson? To judge from the publishers’ lists, which 
are good barometers of literary reputation, Stevenson’s 
resurrection is already beginning. The first ten volumes 
of the ‘‘ Tusitala Edition ’’ of ‘his complete works have 
just been published (Heinemann. Cloth, 2s. 6d. ; leather, 
4s. 6d.), and a very pleasant, handy pocket edition it 
promises to be. At the same moment, Miss Rosaline 
Masson produces a new “ Life of Robert Louis Steven- 
son ’’’ (Chambers. 10s. 6d.), containing a certain amount 
of new material and adorned with a large number of 
photographs. Thirdly, Mr. H. G. Rawlinson, of the 
Indian Educational Service, has edited, with introduc- 
tion and notes, “Selected Essays of Robert Louis 
Stevenson ’’ (Oxford Press and Milford. 4s. 6d.). I 
cannot believe that the simultaneous appearance of all 
these books is fortuitous; it is rather the first ebb in 
the tide which carried us all so far from the velvet coat 
and Tusitala. 


* * * 


Tue publication of these books has given me an 
opportunity of rereading a good deal of Stevenson: 
“Treasure Island,’’ ‘“ Kidnapped,’’ “The Body 
Snatcher,’’ and some of the famous essays. There was 
more pleasure in the rereading than I had expected. If 
Stevenson is not the great writer whom they thought 
him to be thirty years ago, and whom Miss Masson 
apparently still thinks him to-day, he is better than his 
present reputation among ‘“‘ highbrows ’’ would lead one 
to suppose. The worst thing about him is his literary 


style. Mr. Rawlinson, after apologizing for it and point- 
ing out its most glaring faults, comes to the strange 
conclusion that “it is as an essayist that Stevenson will 
probably live.’’ As an essayist Stevenson is already 
dead, and I do not believe that anyone will ever be able 
to resurrect him in the essay. The reason is that in that 
form of writing a false literary style tells most fatally 
against a writer, particularly when, as with Stevenson, 
he has nothing original to say. It is astonishing how 
drearily thin and artificial the famous “ Aes Triplex ”’ 
and ‘‘ Pulvis et Umbra,’’ for instance, are when one 
reads them again. Stevenson had no style of his own; 
as he said himself, he played the “ sedulous ape ’’ to great 
prose writers, and the consequence is that his essays have 
the same flavour as those which brilliant undergraduates 
send in for University prizes. I will quote a sentence or 
two in which he seems to me to be at his best, and I 
think that most people will agree that they do not reach 
a higher level than that of any first-rate journalist :— 


“As for the innumerable army of anemic and 
tailorish persons who occupy the face of this planet with 
so much propriety, it is palpably absurd to imagine them 
in any such situation as a love-affair.’’ 

“Our race has never been able contentedly to 
suppose that the noise of its wars, conducted by a few 
young gentlemen in a corner of an inconsiderable star, 
does not re-echo among the Courts of Heaven with quite 
a formidable effect.”’ 


‘** Do the old men mind it, as a matter of fact? Why, 
no. They were never merrier; they have their grog at 
night, and tell the raciest stories, they hear of the death 
of people about their own age, or even younger, not as 
if it was a grisly warning, but with a simple childlike 
pleasure at having outlived someone else; and when a 
draught might puff them out like a guttering candle, or 
a bit of a stumble shatter them like so much glass, their 
old hearts keep sound and unaffrighted, and they go on 
bubbling with laughter, through years of man’s age com- 
pared to which the valley of Balaklava was as safe and 
peaceful as a village cricket-green on Sunday.”’ 


* * * 


STEVENSON was quite a good imitator of great writers, 
but he was not a great writer or artist himself. His ear 
for verbal music was not fine, and his phrases are rather 
laboured. He is, indeed, at his best where he is suffi- 
ciently interested in his subject to forget about his style. 
He can then write good, plain, honest English which 
makes no pretensions to be great literature. This is the 
case in “ Treasure Island’’ and in some of his other 
stories. I must have read “ Treasure Island’’ many 
times, but, when I read it again last week in the 
“Tusitala Edition,’ it still carried me along with it, 
and was thoroughly entertaining. It is pre-eminently 
a day-dream type of story, and Stevenson always 
remained a typical day-dream writer. He appeals to 
the child or to the primitively childish in grown men 
and women. There is nothing against him in that; a 
good story is rare, and personally I hope that I shall 
never grow too old to enjoy one. ‘“ Treasure Island,’’ 
“ Kidnapped,’ “The Master of Ballantrae’’ are all 
good stories, and the more Stevenson forgets himself 
and his style in them and becomes absorbed in telling 
the tale, the better they are. And there is one other 
form of writing in which occasionally the same thing 
happens to him. He wrote one really good essay, the 
essay on Samuel Pepys in his “ Familiar Studies of Men 
and Books.’’ There again the character and story of 
Pepys caught his attention, and he forgot to think about 
his words and periods: the result is a vigorous, subtle 
study of an extremely interesting person. 


LEONARD Woo Lr, 
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REVIEWS 


—— 


THE ANGLER AND THE ARTIST. 


Angling in British Art. By WALTER SHAw Sparrow. With 
a Foreword by H. T. SHERINGHAM. (Lane. 50s. ; special 
edition limited to 125 copies, £5 5s.) 


Ir is often said that the ordinary fisherman knows little of 
the literature of his sport, and now comes Mr. Shaw Sparrow 
to show that he knows nothing of its art. Nothing, that is, 
compared to the wealth which he has discovered. No one had 
any idea of the mass of material which existed, for it was 
always thought that artists had treated the pursuit some- 
what shabbily. Yet here is a book packed with reproductions 
of pictures, ranging from a sixteenth-century portrait of 
Dr. Nowel, which was seen by Izaak Walton, down to some 
Sargents painted a few years ago; while the black-and-white 
reproductions range from a woodcut printed by Wynkyn de 
Worde in 1496, to etchings by D. Y. Cameron and dry-points 
by Norman Wilkinson. The book is a wonderful performance, 
for the collection includes not only sporting artists, such as 
Alken, Howitt, Bunbury, and Francis Barlow, whom Mr. 
Shaw Sparrow rediscovered, but also Hogarth and Zoffany, 
David Cox and Old Crome, Morland and Rowlandson, Rae- 
burn and Cotman, Landseer and Turner, John Leech and 
Charles Keene, Gillray and H. B. Doyle, Du Maurier and 
Heath Robinson, D. Y. Cameron and Norman Wilkinson, 
Charles Furse and Sargent, and many more too numerous to 
name. That list is surely an epitome of Britain, her history 
in colour and tone and line ; and it is a new history of fishing, 
unknown before. It is impossible to give more than a list of 
names, and, indeed, these names alone are good to read. 
But it is consoling to be able to add that the moderns come 
exceedingly well out of the comparison. Whether they be 
judged by the artist or by the fisherman, there is nothing 
better than Sargent’s “Study of Salmon in Norway,” D. Y. 


Cameron’s “Hell’s Hole on the River Tay,’’ or Norman ~ 


Wilkinson’s “ Spey Pool.” 

The author examines the question why fishermen should 
have been so oblivious of the art of their pursuit. Its litera- 
ture is neglected, certainly, but it has never lacked its 
students, and of recent years there have been many who have 
unlocked this rich storehouse. But to-its art, which is the 
one medium specially fitted to show its beauty, its aloofness, 
its idealism, and its passionate nearness to earth and water 
and wind and cloud, little attention is paid. We read books, 
but we neglect pictures. Mr. Shaw Sparrow gives many 
reasons for this, and all are interesting; but perhaps the 
most profound is discovered in the attitude which all 
specialists adopt towards pictures of their pursuit. Sports- 
men are so obsessed with their own technique that they 
cannot liberate their minds sufficiently to judge a painting for 
itself. They judge as fishermen. A reel misplaced may spoil 
a portrait by Gainsborough, and an impossible landing-net 
ruin a landscape by Constable. And this is right to this 
extent, that the highest art satisfies both aspirations. But it 
is wrong and perverted if it deflects a judgment which should 
be esthetic and nothing else. Some sportsmen, indeed, 
unconsciously carry the standard of their sport through all 
human affairs. That great shot, Colonel Peter of Longparish, 
went to see the place where the young Queen Victoria had 
been fired at as she drove through London. No one was more 
patriotic than he, who had been wounded at Talavera. But 
he criticizes as a sportsman: “ By the blessing of divine 
Providence the scoundrel omitted to make the proper allow- 
ance for a cross shot.” Similarly, when a noted fisherman 
was shown Norman Wilkinson’s beautiful dry-point, with its 
breadth of clear water and its rich darknesses, his only 
remark was that the salmon jumping in the foreground was 
“not a taking fish.” Though we do not all go to these 
extremes, we are all conscious of the obsession. 

However, some fishermen are artists also, and not the 
least interesting parts of the book are an account of the late 
Ernest Briggs, writer and illustrator of “ Angling and Art 
in Scotland,’’ many of whose pleasant water-colours are 
reproduced ; and a chapter on artist-anglers. But Mr. Shaw 
Sparrow does not tell much about book illustrations. In 
truth, most of the early ones are bad, far inferior to the 
French. Those in the “Compleat Angler,” for instance, are 
childish compared to the beautiful plates in the contem- 


porary ‘“ Ruses Innocentes ” of Frére Frangois Fortin, and a 
century later Duhamel du Monceau’s fine work is ahead of 
any English book about fish. Of course, we could produce 
them, and took the trouble to do so for kindred subjects, 
such as natural history: Topsell’s “ History of Four-footed 
Beasts,” a book cited by Walton, is admirably illustrated ; 
but apparently fishing was too trivial a pursuit. 

Mr. Shaw Sparrow writes with agreeable discursiveness 
about his many artists, and he has collected a mass of 
information. But he does not confine himself to art, for he 
has much to say about fishing writers, too. All his judgments 
will not be accepted, but he never conceals his opinions, and 
he gives his reasons. Especially on the great writers are his 
views open to question. Every fisherman would like to 
believe that Dame Juliana Berners wrote the “Treatise of 
Fishing with an Angle,” but the case against her authorship 
is strong. Nor can Charles Cotton’s contribution to the 
“Compleat Angler” be for one moment dismissed as 
“literary ventriloquism.” No doubt Cotton wrote better 
verse than prose (it is, by the way, very pleasing to his 
admirers to find that he has at last been rediscovered as a 
poet), and the dialogue did not fit his genius ; but his prose 
can never be treated contemptuously. Here, again, he is at 
last coming to his own, for his translation of Montaigne has 
recently been chosen for reissue in place of the more famous 
Florio. Mr. Shaw Sparrow has a chapter on “ Walton as an 
Artist in Language.” It is too long even to summarize, and, 
indeed, it is not easy to follow, and it should be read ; it is 
by no means one of those uncritical eulogies of which there 
are too many. It is difficult to find anything new to say 
about Walton, and yet no one has really explained his charm. 
You read him and you find fault, and the faults are there ; 
but then you come back and find that he transcends judg- 
ment because he is so near you. With no other writer is the 
veil so thin; and possibly this is the reason why he has 
defeated all his imitators and most of his critics. 

But, when all is said, one reader, at any rate, lays down 
Mr. Shaw Sparrow’s book with a strong feeling of gratitude. 
Englishmen pride themselves on love of the open air, and yet 
its literature is little known. We read Richard Jefferies and 
grow enthusiastic over Hudson; but the literature of sport 
is forgotten unless it be modern, and still more forgotten 
are those delicious books on farming, gardening, and country 
life which are a glory of the sixteenth and seventeenth cen- 
turies. And Mr. Shaw Sparrow has shown us that the 
printed word is not all, and that we should not forget that 
artists, also, open the door into our delectable country. 


J. W. Hits. 


MR. GEOFFREY YOUNG'S POEMS. 


April and Rain: Poems. By Grorrrey WINTHROP YOUNG 
(Sidgwick & Jackson. 3s. 6d.) 


Mr. Georrrey Youne’s contribution to poetry, like his 
contribution to life, has meant much to a considerable 
number of persons, most of them fond of the mountains, 
many of them mountaineers in the technical sense. Since 
the first canon of his philosophy has always been “ Ride your 
own free ways”—the refrain of a delightful poem to his 
small son in the volume before us—he has never been at 
pains to cultivate the world at large or literary circles in 
particular. But he has a large school or following of per- 
sonal friends of all ages and kinds scattered up and down 
the British Islands and dotted over the Alps. 

His principal business, or, at any rate, his principal 
achievement in life, has been to evoke the spirit of fells 
and rocks, ridges and summits, only looked at from below 
by other poets of the hills; and to invest mountaineering 
and mountain comradeship with an ideal atmosphere, 
embracing, but far outstripping, the deprecatory prosaic 
humour under which most mountaineers have been wont to 
hide their real emotions. This he has achieved mainly 
by his personal influence in the mountaineering world, an 
influence resting on high achievement and on rare qualities 
as leader and comrade; partly, also, by his mountaineering 
prose works; partly by three small volumes of verse— 
“Wind and Hill” (1909), “Freedom” (1914), both now 
sadly out of print, and this latest evening song of a 
mountaineer, whom the war has unhappily maimed and 
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happily married. These two experiences—the former the 
worst, except blindness, that can befall a lover of the 
mountains—have been assimilated by Mr. Young’s philo- 
sophy since his last book of poems, and his mood is the more 
mellow :— 
‘‘T have not lost the magic of long days: 
I live them, dream them still. 
Still am I master of the starry ways, 
and freeman of the hill. 
Shattered my glass, ere half the sands had run— 
I hold the heights, I hold the heights I won. 


‘* Mine still the hope that hailed me from each height, 
mine the unresting flame. 
With dreams I charmed each doing to delight ; 
I charm my rest the same. 
Severed my skein, ere half the strands were spun ; 
I keep the dreams, I keep the dreams I won. 
‘‘ What if I live no more those kingly days? 
their night sleeps with me still. 
I dream my feet upon the starry ways; 
my heart rests in the hill. 
I may not grudge the little left undone ; 
I hold the Cciete, I keep the dreams I won.” 

But the book is very far from being a self-centred con- 
¢templation of the past. The dedication strikes the full 
chord :— 

‘To April, and to Earth as kind 

as in the days of Hill and Wind— 

before the five lean years had brought 

the break of strength, the drought of thought 

—these echoes, of a faith that proved 

the healing of the heights it loved : 

breaths of a new content, that thrives 

on the sure love of younger lives.” 
To “April”—a month here associated with a person—are 
dedicated the first dozen poems, a very beautiful sequence. 
The more rugged and humorous “ To My Son,” “‘ Three Years 
Old,” and “The Blue Tit” are open to criticism, but they 
are full of life, of real delight in children and in birds 
respectively. No one but Mr. Young could possibly have 
written them; the only poems they recall are his own 
“Plash Lane’”’ and “Stone-chat” in “Freedom,’’ just as 
“Go your own ways, boy!” recalls “For any Boy.” These 
are not somebody’s verses; like them or leave them, they 
are Geoffrey Young speaking there alive. 

On the whole there is a steady improvement in craft in 
each volume—witness, for instance, the last poem in this 
volume, “Rain Falls so Still.” But perhaps the earlier 
volumes cut most ice—let the simile stand! The earlier poems 
—most of them, at any rate—ought to be reprinted. There 
are many of us who want them because we have read them, 
and others who want them because they have never had 
the chance. And in one fair-sized volume the poems would 
carry more weight than in three slender booklets. A singular 
unity runs through the whole. 


G M. TREVELYAN. 


AN OLD PICTURE COLLECTION. 


The Picture Gallery of Andrea Vendramin, (Medici Society. 
30s.) 

Most of the credit for the publication—the rediscovery, one 
might almost say—of this fascinating book is due to 
Dr. Tancred Borenius. For, though Crowe and Cavalcaselle 
seem to have handled the precious object, it was Dr. Borenius 
who rescued it from the depths of the Sloane MSS. and 
succeeded in getting it printed. 

“ Precious” one may call it, for it is nothing less than 
an illustrated catalogue—and the only one known to exist 
—of a seventeenth-century private collection. The collector 
was a Venetian, Andrea Vendramin, “clarissimo Signor,” 
according to Vincenzo Scamozzi in “ L’idea della architettura 


’ 


universale ” :— 


“Tl clarissimo Signor Andrea Vendramino a San 
Gregorio nella sua casa sopra Canal grande ha disposto due 
stanze dove con triplicato ordine si ritrovano non poche 
statue, e 140 petti di varie grandezze, e torsi, e bassi relievi, 
e vasi, e pietre nobili: & altre petrificate, e buon numero di 
Medaglie antiche, e sette statue del Vittoria in un suo 
scrittoio d’Olivo, & Ebeno, e forsi 140 quadri grandi, e 
piccoli di buone pitture.”’ 


With his statues and his medals, and his expensive furniture, 
and his perhaps one hundred and forty “important” 
pictures, this early seventeenth-century connoisseur seems 
somehow oddly familiar. 


To be exact, Signor Vendramin caused to be reproduced 
—in pen and bistre with bistre wash—one hundred and 
fifty-five pictures. Amongst them he claims, often on what 
appear to Dr. Borenius, and, indeed, to less accomplished 
judges, quite inadequate grounds, nine Giovanni Bellinis, 
two pictures by Gentile, a Raphael, no less than thirteen 
Giorgiones, and five Titians. However, as the collection was 
formed as early as 1615, it is impossible not to suppose that 
many, if not most, of the pictures were authentic; where- 
fore, it is as depressing as strange to learn that only four of 
them are now known to exist. What became of the rest? 
Dr. Borenius has reasons for believing that the collection 
was dispersed before 1702; but, unless he can produce very 
strong evidence to the contrary, most of us will incline to 
suppose rather that it was destroyed—all save these four 
pictures—at one swoop, presumably by fire. Failing such 
evidence, it is to be hoped that Dr. Borenius—whose opinion 
must carry the greatest weight—will do nothing to encourage 
the treasure-seekers. Otherwise, we venture to predict that 
within a few years most of the missing pictures will turn up 
in the most likely places and an alarmingly good state of 
preservation. 

Tl clarissimo Signor Vendramino, like other eminent 
collectors, thought proper to preface his catalogue with a 
pompous essay, wherein, after expatiating on Polygnotus, 
Zeuxis, and Apelles, and on what Pliny had to say about 
painting in general and Eupompus in particular, he throws 
out, by way of postscript, this broad-minded observation :— 

“Flornerunt etiam hoc faelicissimo seculo Michael 


Angelus Bonaroti, Raphael Vrbinas, Saluiatus, Polidorus 
parmensis, Titianus, Ioannes Bellinus et alij.”’ 


Can one not almost hear his modern counterpart, after 
chattering learnedly of Michael Angelo, Raphael, Titian, and 
Rembrandt, tolerantly observing that “even in our own day 
there have been painters of note, eg., Manet, Renoir, 
Cézanne, and ”—suddenly getting upset in his chronology— 
“ Courbet ’’? 


C. B. 


BIRDS, BEASTS, AND FLOWERS. 


Birds, Beasts, and Flowers. 


By D. H. LAWRENCE. 
10s. 6d.) 


(Secker. 


Tue art of essay-writing has suffered notable decay. It is 
one of the finest of the arts; a pure art; not so emotional 
as the lyric, but just as condensed, evocative, formal in the 
best sense. The essay is the lyric in a lower key; and just 
because it is in a lower key, because it is set within the 
ordinary compass of the human voice, it is an art capable 
of even finer modulation, pitch more easily sustained, than 
the lyric. This is the Essay. But nowadays every reviewer 
who reprints his reviews, every sanitary-inspector who writes 
@ monograph on town-drains, calls them essays; a recent 
book of essays even contained lectures taken down by a 
reporter in shorthand. 

The art is one little practised nowadays ; the name has 
fallen on evil days. Perhaps some reshuffling of terms is 
necessary. Already the designation of the lyric has been 
reshuffled till it runs obliquely to, not parallel with, the 
division between prose and verse. Very well; let the essay, 
too, become independent of the distinction between prose 
and verse, (So-called “essays in verse” are not quite what 
I mean, for they are generally banalities which would be 
patent but for the decent clothing of versification.) I mean 
that a great deal of what is called, at present, lyric verse, 
but which, although possessing genuine literary quality, 
genuine esthetic value, is nevertheless pitched too low to 
deserve the term, should be included in the term Essay— 
from which, of course, the journalistic Article should be 
incontinently evicted. 

With a large part of formal verse, almost the whole of 
vers libre should be included in the Essay. For some reason 
not quite easy to diagnose, it is generally in a lower key 
than the finest lyric verse. Ezra Pound, for instance, is 
a fine lyric poet at times; but more often he is an 
admirable essayist. He has the poet’s witty sensitiveness to 
words, the poet’s clear conception of form—or I should not say 
Poet’s, but Essayist’s. And Mr. D. H. Lawrence, although he 
is behind Mr. Pound, has published what I should be inclined 
to call, in the teeth of all the publishers’ circulars, the only 
book of essays produced in 1923. For it cannot be called 
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a book of poems: on several counts. In the first place, it is 
divided into a number of sections ; the pieces are in series : 
“ Fruits,” “Trees,” ‘“ Flowers,” “The Evangelistic Beasts,” 
“ Creatures,” “Reptiles,” “Birds,” “Animals,” and 
“Ghosts.” That in itself is ominous; poetry does not write 
itself in series. One collects a book of poems which are by 
nature discrete; it is a book of essays one writes in series, 
as Mr. Lawrence writes this book. In the second place, the 
conception of these series is more an essayist’s device than 
a poet's. For the most part he describes a number of 
different natural objects (such as fig-trees and goats), and 
by the use of a fairly obvious Freudian symbology gives 
them an extraneous significance, usually sexual. This he has 
carried out in most of the pieces of this book in a perfectly 
matter-of-fact, intellectual manner. Of genuine emotion they 
are absolutely void ; but, at the same time, he has given them 
an air of emotion, or, at any rate, of passion, by the cold- 
blooded use of exaggeration. The sexual feelings he suggests 
are those of a hypersensitive ape; the technique which 
expresses them is that of a rather unusually cold-blooded 
intellectual. 

What has happened is exactly what one feared would 
happen to contemporary poetry—the founding of a Meta- 
morphic School. Having discovered the subconscious 
symbolism so often latent in lyric verse, it was inevitable 
that poets should begin to fake into their work a symbology 
which was not at all subconscious. However ingenious they 
may be, such fakes never attain the complete air of fusion 
exhibited by true lyric verse. One did not suspect that Mr. 
Lawrence would be the first to tumble into so patent a trap. 
But when one discounts the undeniable ingenuity of his faked 
symbolism, and the lush effect produced by his exaggera- 
tion, there is very little pretence to poetry left. Here and 
there he merits Gautier’s title of “one for whom the visible 
world exists”; but only here and there. Too often it is 
his own sentimentalizing about it, rather than the visible 
world itself, which exists for him. 

If one regards it as a book of essays—a title which it 
genuinely deserves—it is possible to give it considerable 
praise, though not unqualified praise. In the first place, 
like so much vers libre, it is far too diffuse, far too full of 
padding and putty and mouthing. One has to read far too 
much of it to get the effect ; it lacks the economy of the best 
essay. And its exaggerated language tells against it as 
Essay also. But when exaggeration does not defeat its own 
ends, it is often singularly vivid; the clear observation and 
exceedingly ingenious manceuvring of the symbolism have 
a perfectly genuine interest of their own. It would be 
stupid to call it a work of genius; but it is sufficiently 
interesting to be worth reading, for a leisured man. 





RicuarpD HvGuHEs. 


FOLKLORE AND POLITICS 


Palestine and Morocco. By Sir W. MARTIN Conway. 


(Arnold. 16s.) 
Life in Southern Nigeria. By P. AMAURY TALBOT. 
millan, 2ls,) 


By Tigris and Euphrates. 
Blackett. 18s.) 


Sm Martin Conway has bracketed Palestine and Morocco 
in a very entertaining book of travel and political discussion. 
He went to Palestine, wisely distrusting the newspapers, to 
study the problems of Zionism on the spot. A few months 
earlier he had made a motor-tour in Morocco. The records 
of these journeys seem to have been included in one volume 
for convenience only, not for the sake of pointing analogies 
and contrasts. Morocco yielded.just enough impressions for 
half a book ; Palestine for the other half. Sir Martin Conway 
has given us one compact and full volume instead of two 
thin ones tediously drawn out. Other travellers might take 
the hint ; and publishers, too, for we take it to be a conven- 
tion of the trade that authors must write, under the 
compulsion of being voluble, on the same scene and subject 
to the extent of some 300 pages. Even within his carefully 
chosen limits Sir Martin Conway sometimes repeats himself. 
He has a long acquaintance with Muhammadan. countries, 
especially as a student of their architecture and their art. 
He has written of the vanishing rather than of the unchang- 
ing East, with regrets, of course, but with resignation—some- 


(Mac- 


By E. S. Stevens, (Hurst & 


times even with optimism—though to read the notice “Ten 
miles speed limit through Nazareth ”’ was like a blow on the- 
face. Loti would have wept. It is sad, too, to be reminded 
that in Egypt and Palestine “trousers are winning.” Sir 
Martin Conway believes that underneath the new clothes 
the man who wears them is essentially the same. But is he? 
In one point, «at least, he admits a difference. “The 
Westernization of the Oriental has been simultaneous with 
an increasing hostility of the Arab to Europeans. The more 
Europeanized they become, so much the more do they hate 
Europe.” Also, he finds it significant that as ceremonial 
observance has diminished, bigotry has increased. Between 
Casablanca and Beyrout he saw but one Mussalman praying 
in the open. 

The reader who knows the Near East will accept nine 
out of ten of Sir Martin Conway’s conclusions. That is to 
say, he writes with seasoned judgment; the original point 
of view is generally a deceitful ornament in the travelling 
politician. But we can trust Sir Martin’s balance on the 
slippery aréte between the Zionists and the Palestinian Arabs. 
No doubt both parties, reading his summary of their own 
case, will admit that he is right. The other test of impar- 
tiality is when both parties agree that the arbitrator is 
wrong. This, to its credit, is the position of the British 
administration. Each party thinks that it favours the 
other. And so it is likely to continue. My sympathies, on 
the whole, are with the Arab. The land of his fathers is 
being changed, and he has good reason to fear Jewish domi- 
nance. “He loathes the modern, materialistic Western 
world, the world of machinery, of factories, of stress and 
competition, of everlasting progress, or at least change. 
He likes his old, simple life ; the complications of what we 
call high civilization do not attract him.”” And the Jew has 
all the cards in his hand: untiring energy, a world-wide 
organization behind him, and immense financial resources. 
One astonishing fact that we learn from Sir Martin Conway 
is that, in spite of immigration, there are to-day fewer Jews 
in Palestine than before the war. Of this we are given no 
explanation, only the statement that so far there has been 
no actual pressure of Jew on Arab. Sir Martin Conway 
increases our sympathy with the Zionists. These immigrants 
are intense idealists. Many of them have left better con- 
ditions for worse. They have come to Palestine to root 
themselves in the soil; they work with their hands and 
refuse sedentary occupations. The magnet is really Zion. 
Sir Martin has shown us the Jew as an agriculturist in 
Morocco. Here we have the aristocracy of Israel. They are- 
intensely interested in the Zionist movement, but are 
unable to further it even by financial assistance, for “the 
French are suspicious of Societies.” The Jews in Fez dare 
not raise a subscription, and obstacles are put in the way 
of immigration. No doubt the French are afraid of alien- 
ating the Syrian Arabs. But what a comment on our respec- 
tive administrations! Sir Martin Conway gives but the 
barest hint of the underlying disaffection in Morocco. As 
regards our own difficulties, he concludes with pious hopes. 
On the whole, his is the most optimistic account we have 
seen of the imbroglio. : 

Progress is the enemy of ethnology, but one is struck by 
the number of our administrators in Africa who have fallen 
under the spell of ethnological research. The official begins 
with a single tribe; generally when he has come to learn a 
little about it he is transferred, and this means the study of 
some other primitive race with a wider scope for analogies. 
He becomes a student of the origin and symbolism of cults. 
He learns to correlate the knowledge he picks up at first hand 
with researches in other fields. Soon his hobby becomes 
something like an exact science. This, we think, has 
been the case with Mr. Amaury Talbot, who has already 
published a record of one African people—the Ekoi of 
Southern Nigeria. This new volume deals with the little- 
known Ibibio, a neighbouring tribe. Mr. Talbot modestly 
describes his researches as spadework, but he has brought 
his wide scholarship and reading to bear on his personal 
observations. He gives us the impression that he is only 
just in time. Primitive Nigeria is vanishing more quickly 
than the East; the old lore is becoming overlaid with 
accretions. 

Miss Stevens has written a pleasant, but hardly a 
scientific book on the peoples of Mesopotamia. “There are 
many superstitions connected with houses,” she tells us. 
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«  , , Illnesses are supposed to cling to certain houses. An 
Englishman I know was solemnly warned that the house he 
was about to occupy was haunted by housemaid’s knee.” We 
quote this as a caution to the ardent folklorist, rather than 
as a fair sample of the author's generalizations. For there 
is some excellent stuff in the book, especially the chapter on 
the Sabeans. We recommend it to the official, or his wife, 
embarking for Mesopotamia. 
EpMuND CANDLER. 


LONDON’S OWN. 


Christ’s Hospital: a Retrospect. By EDMUND BLUNDEN. 
(Christophers. 7s. 6d.) 


Tur Bluecoat School is a favoured institution. Not only 
may rude Cockneys speak of it with familiarity as though 
it were their own, like the Bank and other famous marks 
whose dingy walls they have eyed with affectionate derision, 
but the gods intrigue within its walls geniuses disguised as 
little boys, who afterwards celebrate the place. The tribute 
of transiently popular stories does not satisfy the Bluecoat 
School. What it wants and gets for itself are enduring 
pages in the English Classics. What is Eton going to do 
about it? 

The Tudor costume of the Bluecoat Boy is not now so 
frequent in the streets of Central London. The City has lost 
one of its characters. But, even without Elia, the memory of 
the old building in Newgate Street, and of the boys, their 
gowns tucked up while playing at ball between the retired 
grey wall and some most formidable iron bars which kept 
them from the street, would be a clear and comfortable 
memory, a picture of a London which has passed, but which 
can never be lost while there are Londoners. At the same 
time we are glad that Lamb was a boy who once could have 
been seen at home beyond those prison bars. He was the 
greatest Cockney of us all, and though his detractors may 
call him “ gentle’’ and a scholar, his mind and his humour 
mock their drivelling affection. The peculiar native 
humour we respect in any affronted London costermonger 
was transmuted to something terrible in this gentle Lamb, 
and he, apart from its foundation, has marked Christ’s 
Hospital for London’s own, though there had been no Hor- 
sham after it was razed. In the writing of the history of his 
School, Mr. Blunden had a task for which we envy him. 
The School, however, was in its usual luck. Is there anybody 
else who could have made a more interesting story of it? 
Naturally, in this little history we have a book not only 
for tolerant old boys, but for all who enjoy good stories. 
Mr. Blunden has not written a monograph at great price, 
but a popular account of his school in which the research 
work which is loaded into a monograph has been reduced to 
saliences and drama. That was the right way to do it. 
Interest in the Bluecoat School extends beyond even its 
old boys. It thrills this reviewer, who was never any better 
than a Cockney who through iron bars eyed boys with tucked 
gowns playing ball in Newgate Street, to be informed that 
E. W. Cox (Intelligence G.H.Q., France) was a Bluecoat 
boy. Poor Cox must, indeed, have been well taught con- 
cerning the uses of evidence—a rare and undervalued 
accomplishment. And to think that Downing Street 
attached so slight a value to Cox, with his information as to 
when and where in March, 1918, Ludendorff was going to 
strike! 

Not that Mr. Blunden goes out of his way to make a fuss 
about that. He does not even take advantage of the oppor- 
tunities offered by Coleridge and Lamb. For him the School 
itself is the thing, and the “ Ancient Mariner” incidental. 
Christ’s Hospital is now approaching the close of its fourth 
century :— 

‘‘The suppression of the ancient religious houses by 

Henry VIII. set adrift in the streets of London a number of 

poor people..... It became necessary to take action by 

way of relieving distress and avoiding disorder, and shortly 
before his death, on the advice of Sir Richard Gresham, 

Henry made over to the City of London certain important 

buildings and property which he had appropriated. Among 

these was....the Grey Friars. From the reign of 

Henry III. until the day of the dissolution in 1538 these 

Franciscans had led their noble life in their great home and 

church near Newgate. They departed, the monastery lay 

empty (except on occasion when it served as a wine store) ; 
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then came Henry VIII.’s better mood. By indenture of 

December 27th, 1546, he assigned to the City for ever, for 

the public benefit, Grey Friars’ Church.”’ 

That is an excellent beginning. But it is a long way from 
Grey Friars’ as a wine store to the Bluecoat boy who tele- 
phoned six years ago, ‘“‘ The Manchester Regiment will defend 
Manchester Hill to the last,’’ with many historical dramas, 
and great men and a Great Fire and a Great Plague, in 
between. Mr. Blunden, cunningly and lucidly, good humour 
keeping his discourse brisk and bright, creates out of a 
mass of intractable material a quick and earnest history 
which must be added to the select bibliography of London. 
His little book is a fine achievement, which adds to the lustre 
of a famous school. 


“A MAN SO VARIOUS.” 


The Story of My Life. By Sir Harry JonnsTon. (Chatto 
& Windus. 21s.) 


SELF-EXHIBITION has long been a popular form of literature. 
Grasping the fact, many a writer has filled the pages of one, 
two, or three memorial volumes with no better result than 
that of making an exhibition of himself. “ What I Remem- 
ber,’’ “ Recollections of a Veteran,” and the like titles, are 
often given to compilations in which the dullest memory for 
miles gives itself away. Almost any life is fit for biography 
—but we must have life-impressions. When such an auto- 
biographer as Sir Harry Johnston, with so far-flung a story 
and so keen a memory, comes before us, and adds an artistry 
in words, we are held as by the bright-eyed mariner. 

How to hint within the two covers of a book the diversi- 
fied journey through decades and continents which has been 
his fortune, needed a rare discrimination and a delicate 
resourcefulness. The pleasures of memory may become 
embarrassing when they threaten to swamp the practical 
limits of a book. Sir Harry Johnston would have seen 
Shelley plain, unlike many modern retrospectors ; but then 
he sees everyone else plain. His observation has been as 
ready at all times as it was when, at the age of seventeen or 
so, he was set to delineate the brains of chimpanzees. He 
was no less, nor more, aware of the aspect of Lord Cromer 
than of &’nother person of importance, whom he met in the 
Consulate for the Cameroons. King Duke used to call, on 
business, “with simply a tall hat on; otherwise in a state 
of nudity. After his attention had been called to the want 
of respect evidenced in this carelessness as to clothing, the 
costumes he next assumed at official meetings were disturb- 
ing to one’s gravity of countenance. The last time I saw him, 
when he came to bid me good-bye in May, 1888, he wore 
pink tights, a cabman’s many-caped coat, a red chimney-pot 
hat, and blue spectacles.”” One is convinced that our author, 
with all his activities of research, exploration, administra- 
tion, has “had time”; he meets all men and women with 
an enthusiasm for the facts about them. Manners and 
customs are his notanda. When they are Nature’s, he can 
set in motion a pageant of prose poetry ; the air, the trees, 
the lakes fill at his hint with the forms and colours of his 
pelicans, Egyptian geese, spur-winged geese, African teal, 
pochards, tree-duck, and all the rainbowed host of the 
tropics. 

We once heard it argued that there was no remotest 
tribesman but Sir Harry Johnston could converse with him 
in his idiom. The fame that his accomplishments, of which 
his knowledge of dialects is but one, brought him long since, 
had its slight revenges. Presented to Queen Victoria, he was 
announced amiss as a wounded officer, and had to look humble 
gratitude while she “ condoled ” with him upon a non-existent 
wound. Nor could he manage the problem of being in two 
places at once. Hence, when he arrived after the dinner to 
which he had been invited to meet Du Maurier, that gentle- 
man was observed to scrutinize with his eyeglass the water- 
colours on the wall. There was a dinner-party, too, which 
Mr. Gosse had planned—but it is too sad a story to darken 
our notice. 

This frank and brilliant autobiographer concludes his 
work with some observations of a general character. He 
declares himself to differ from most over religion: whence 
it occurs to him to write that humanity, “if united, may 
even make itself (millions or billions of years ahead) master 
of the solar system.” He does not feel it quite so likely that 
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humanity will ever spell one word correctly: MUHAMMAD. 
Others, please copy! He has his doubts, too, about the 
future of Sussex. The pseudo-gipsies who have dug out the 
roots of the wild-flowers for market, the worship of corru- 
gated iron, and the wallowing growth of Brighton, make 
him quite misanthropological. 

F. B. 


THE ATOM. 

The ABC of Atoms. 

(Kegan Paul. 4s. 6d.) 

Atoms and Electrons. By J. W. N. SuLLIVAN. (Hodder & 
Stoughton. 2s. 6d.) 


The Structure of the Atom. By Dr. N. R. CAMPBELL. 
(Cambridge University Press. 19s.) 


By the Hon. BERTRAND RUSSELL. 


TuovuGH the atom is regarded as one of the greatest certainties 
of modern physics, yet knowledge of it differs in many ways 
from that of the things which it explains. Objects of every- 
day life are perceived through the senses, but many of the 
objects of science are not thus accessible. Atoms, for 
instance, and electrons have no direct effect on our senses. 
We can neither see nor touch them; and though they are 
supposed to determine the conditions under which our 
sensations are produced, yet knowledge of them is necessarily 
both indirect and sophisticated. Though this knowledge is 
founded on experience, interpretation plays a great part in 
its development. The physicist does not observe the struc- 
ture of the atom; he infers it from the behaviour of his 
instruments, and his observations become symbolic refer- 
ences to what lies beyond. 

There are roughly three ways in which atoms can be 
studied. The physicist may observe the vibrations emitted 
by them as they recover from electric strain, their natural 
disintegration, and their action on still smaller bodies pro- 
jected through them. It is as though he were trying to 
investigate the structure of a piano from the outside when 
all he had to go on was the noise it made when it was thrown 
downstairs and the way revolver-bullets were deflected by it. 

The large number of books that have appeared on 
theories of the atom show how rapidly the subject is develop- 
ing and what a wide range of interest it has aroused. For 
the infant physicist “The A B C of Atoms” is an excellent 
work. Mr. Russell has so great a faculty for expressing 
facts clearly and simply that, even when he is attempting 
to solve difficult or long-controverted problems, he speaks 
as though he possessed authority and were stating cer- 
tainties. Now that he has entered the realm of science we 
find him at his best. At the beginning of his book Mr. 
Russell provides us with a ready-made atom, shows us how 
it works, and goes on to give the evidence on which it is 
founded. This leads him almost at once to a discussion of 
some of the very striking problems that have recently arisen 
in physical theory. Classical mechanics and electrodynamics 
have proved inadequate to modern problems, and have had 
to be fundamentally reconstructed in order to conform to 
new knowledge. The interchange of energy between matter 
and radiation can no longer be looked upon as a continuous 
process, but must be taken to happen in discontinuous 
jumps, to which the physicist has given the name “ quanta.” 

The development of such ideas has only been possible 
through the constant application of mathematics, and, 
though a complete explanation of atomic theory is largely 
dependent on them, Mr. Russell has succeeded in giving us 
all the essential results in a readily comprehensible way 
without having to invoke this aid. Many of his illustrations 
are most illuminating, and he often shows great insight in 
anticipating difficulties that the reader would be likely to 
find. In answer to the question of “what electricity really 
is,” he tells us that “it is not a thing, but merely a conve- 
nient name for a way things behave”; but may we not also 
suggest, perhaps, that the atom itself is no more than this? 
Though Mr. Russell is writing about scientific fact, yet he 
has not been able entirely to suppress his interest in meta- 
physical problems. His book concludes by asking whether 
“the world is rational, i.e., such as to conform to our intel- 
lectual habits’’; but, though he tells us that he does not 
propose to answer the question, his whole book has never- 
theless necessarily implied the answer “Yes.” A desire 
to correlate the absolute constants of physics, for example, 


must spring from an emphatic belief that this is the right 
answer. 

Mr. J. W. N. Sullivan’s book “ Atoms and Electrons,” in 
Messrs. Hodder & Stoughton’s new series of popular books, 
also gives an excellent account of the atomic theory. Mr. 
Sullivan does not begin with the atom as we know it to-day— 
a characteristic nucleus surrounded by “planetary” 
electrons, but develops the subject historically, giving us the 
evidence, step by step, as he proceeds. He first describes 
the discovery of the electron itself ; how its mass and electric 
charge were measured, and from this goes on to show how the 
hard, elastic atoms of kinetic theory had to be given up in 
favour of the complex structure of the Bohr atom. The 
author has adopted a very good plan in prefacing his book 
with a short introduction in which he explains a few scien- 
tific terms. Thus in subsequent explanations he does not 
have to embark on involved circumlocutions in order to avoid 
such terms. He gives an accurate account of the state of 
contemporary theories, but makes one or two statements 
which, though plausible, yet are not entirely justified by 
experimental evidence. For instance, if the relation between 
hydrogen and helium nuclei were as simple as he suggests, 
there would be no difficulty in breaking up an oxygen atom 
into four helium atoms. 

Dr. N. R. Campbell’s “ The Structure of the Atom” is at 
once more exhaustive and complete. Though intended 
primarily for students of physics, it is nowhere obscure or 
difficult to follow, and may be recommended to all who wish 
to have a sounder knowledge of atomic theory. In reading 
Dr. Campbell’s book we find ourselves in contact with a mind 
which is never merely reflecting orthodox ideas, but which 
has thought the subject out in the light of much experience 
and a keen critical faculty. On every page we find most 
suggestive comments on current theories, which point out 
the assumptions on which the theories rest and the limita- 
tions from which they suffer. 

Many writers on atomic theory tend to avoid certain 
topics which are generally admitted to be “ difficult sub- 
jects,” and which seem to raise insuperable objections to the 
working of otherwise perfect theories. It seems strange, 
perhaps, that the problem of the combination of atoms to give 
chemical compounds should have frightened people as it has 
done. Though at first chemistry produced the strongest 
evidence for the existence of atoms, yet in recent years the 
tendency of atomic theory has been to regard the atom as 
an entirely isolated system. The physicists, whose task it 
has been to develop these views, have always rather mis- 
trusted the results and explanations of chemists. The atom 
of the chemist, and especially that of the organic chemist, 
has had very little connection with the atom of the physicist, 
and it is only quite recently that the difficult work of inter- 
preting chemical, physical, and crystallographic results in 
terms of a generalized theory has been seriously attempted. 
It is on such subjects as these that we find Dr. Campbell’s 
views particularly enlightening, and he is to be congratulated 
on producing the best general book on atomic theory that 
has yet appeared. 





BOOKS IN BRIEF 


Fields of Adventure. By ERNEST SmiTH. (Hutchinson. 18s.) 


Mr. Smitu, who has been forty years a journalist and 
twenty-five a special correspondent, has had, as his pub- 
lisher says, ‘‘an almost infinite variety of experiences.” 
The worst of that is that they chase each other a little too 
quickly and too lightly across the screen. We are whisked 
from land to land, from war to war, from one crowned head 
to another. And the interviews of a special correspondent 
are not apt to be intimate. To compensate, however, the 
stretch is wide and the variety vast. We have old Queen 
Victoria smiling; Bernhardt falling on to the sofa after 
La Tosca crying, ‘‘ Que je souffre! Je pleurs, je pleurs. . .’’ 
and, most unmistakable of all, a fine snapshot of Tolstoi, 
borrowing all Mr. Smith’s change to give to beggars, 
denouncing the English habit of trying to abolish war by 
conferences, pamphlets, and sermons ; and finally swimming 
Lombroso to a standstill, ‘lifting him with one hand and 
holding him at arm’s length as one would a dog.’’ It is a 
very readable book. 
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Elinor Glyn’s 


Dramatic and passionate romance 


SIX DAYS 


7/6 net 


Now on sale at all booksellers. 





LETTERS OF THE TSARITSA 
TO THE TSAR 


With an Introduction by SIR BERNARD PARES, K.B.E. 
Cloth. 18s. net. 
“No such tragic Royal letters have ever been made public.” 
—The Graphic. 
‘Comes like a voice out of the tomb—one of the most dreadful 
tombs of the world.”—Evening Standard. 


MAX BEERBOHM 


Mr. Max Beerbohm contributes a characteristic Introductory 
Essay on Mr. Punch to 


THE TRAGEDY OF MR. PUNCH 


The book is by RUSSELL THORNDIKE and REGINALD 
ARKELL, and is illustrated with 9 Full-page colour vee 
by ARTHUR WATTS. 15s. net. 


SONNETS AND VERSE 


By H. BELLOC. Cloth. tos. net. 


.There_is also an Edition de Luxe. Price 25s. net 





DUCKWORTH & CO., 3, Henrietta Street, London, W.C. 


P.S. KING & SON, LTD. 


THE PROBLEM OF THE RUPEE : 


Its Origin and Its Solution. 
By B. R. AMBEDKAR, M.Sc. (Econ.). With a Prefatory 
Note by Prof. EDWIN CANNAN, M.A., LL.D., Professor of 
Political Economy in the ba einnny of London. Statistical 
Charts. Demy 8vo. 322 pp. Cloth, 15s. 

CONTENTS.—From a Double Standard to a Silver Standard— 

The a Standard and the Dislocation of its Parity—The 

Silver Standard and the Evils of its Instability—Towards a 

Gold Standard—From a Gold Standard to a G 





old Exchange 


fr al of the Exchange Standard—A Return to the 
Gold Standard. 


CHARTS.—Discount Rates in India—Relative Values and 
Relative Production of Gold and Silver—Fall of the Rupee 
Sterling pene oh Sen of the Rupee Sterling Exchange 
—Prices and be ky in India and England, 1873-93—Comparative 
Price Levels, 1 





CAPITAL AND STEAM POWER, 1750-1800. 
By JOHN LORD, Bachelor Scholar of Christ’s College, 
Cambridge. Crown 8vo. 242 pp. Cloth, 7s. 6d. 

This book is a brief account of the invention of the steam- 
engine and its introduction into industry. It does not pre- 
tend to be a complete account of the state of industry in the 
eighteenth century, but only deals in detail with such trades 
as were intimately connected with the steam-engine, and such 
as early adopted it as a power unit. The essay is largely based 
et papers of the pioneer engineering firm of Boulton 
an > 





CHINESE COOLIE EMIGRATION 


To Countries within the British Empire. 
By PERSIA CRAWFORD CAMPBELL, M.A. (Sydney), 
M.Se. (London); British Fellow Bryn Mawr College, 
U.S.A., 1922-23. With a Preface by THE HON. W. PEMBER 
REEVES, Ph.D. Demy 8vo. 240 pp. Cloth, 10s. 6d. 

**Miss Campbell’s book, though an exposure—incidentally 

a terrible exposure—is not an attack. It is a statement of a 
mass of facts. The arguments for various forms of the 
coolie traffic are fairly quoted and set out .. . the chief merit 
of the book, apart from the evident industry awe, is the 
resolute persistence of the authoress in getting to the bed- 
rock of fact.” 





Orchard House, 2 & 4 Great Smith Street, 
WESTMINSTER. 























THE CONTEMPORARY REVIEW 


Price 3s. 6d. net. 


CONTENTS : JANUARY, 1924. 


THE GENERAL ELECTION. 
I. By the Rt. Hon. SIR EVELYN CECIL, G.B.E., M.P. 
il. By W. M. R. PRINGLE, M.P. 
ill, By ARTHUR PONSONBY, M.P. 
Iv. By SIR ALFRED HOPKINSON, K.C. 


THE CAPITAL LEVY. By Sir JOSIAH STAMP, K.B.E. 
DR. JOHN CLIFFORD. By the Rev. Dr. J. SCOTT LIDGETT. 
LORD LOREBURN. By FRANCIS W. HIRST. 
THE SITUATION IN BAVARIA. By HERMANN LUTZ. 


WHAT EUROPE IS THINKING OF AMERICA. 
By Professor CHARLES SAROLEA. 











JOSEPH CONRAD. By Cc. K. ALLEN. 
THE CHINESE RENAISSANCE AND ITS SIGNIFICANCE. 

By the Rev. A. M. CHIRGWIN. 
THE COURTAULD GIFT TO THE NATIONAL GALLERY 


By W. A. PROPERT. 
WHAT OF RELIGION IN RUSSIA? 
By EDWARD BERNSTEIN. 
FOOTPRINTS OF HISTORY IN PROVENCE. 
By PHILIP CARR. 
A FIELD FOR THE WHITE MAN: COSTA RICA. 
By V. TORLESSE MURRAY. 


FOREIGN AFFAIRS: A RIFT IN THE DIPLOMATIC CLOUDS; THE 


JANINA REPORT; SINGAPORE AS STORMY PETREL 
LITERARY SUPPLEMENT. 


By GEORGE GLASGOW. 
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Lionel P. Smythe: his Life and Work. By RosA M. WHITLAW 
and W. L. WYLLIE, R.A. (Selwyn & Blount. 15s.) 

“TI xnow Smythe very well, admire his work greatly, 
and think extremely highly of him in every way,’’ wrote 
Samuel Butler. Samuel Butler’s good opinion is better 
worth having than most, and those who know Butler’s taste 
in art, and glance at the reproductions here given, will 
correct the estimate in the only direction where correction 
is needed. Smythe, as a painter, is old-fashioned and out- 
of-the-present-date. But in this fresh and unpretentious 
account of his career we come to endorse the rest of Butler’s 
testimony. The amusement of the painter’s life is consider- 
able, and the character of the long, lean man who tied his 
shoes with pink string, and looked “a little like Christ,” 
is made very vivid. 

* * 

Origin of Christian Church Art. By Joskr STRZYGOWSKI. 
Translated by O. M. DattTon and H. J. BRAUNHOLTZ. 
(Oxford : Clarendon Press. £2 10s.) 

Tue book is composed of eight lectures delivered in the 
University of Upsala in 1919. The author’s views are well 
known, and they are nearly always interesting, although few 
people will accept them in their entirety. In the first 
chapter he considers the influence of the Iranian people in 
the development of the “‘ medieval ’’ spirit in Christian art, 
and subsequent chapters deal with the evolution of other 
“ styles.” 





REVIEWS AND MAGAZINES 


“In this imperfect gloomy scene,” observes a disastrous 
poet, “ of complicated woe ’—and, despite the elevation of a 
new calendar, one’s thought seems to run naturally in some 
such form. The blandishments of the learned and privileged 
essayists in the reviews cannot call up that spirit of hope 
and confidence which New Years perhaps arouse in the strip- 
ling Martian’s breast. Not even Sir Josiah Stamp’s classified 
prognostics about the Capital Levy, in the “Contemporary,” 
can sweetly recommend themselves ; we gaze on his fourth 
exhibit, “ psychological deflation,” without feeling especially 
inflated. As here is heard a voice of encouragement, and 
there a succession of mournful calculations, we keep a melan- 
choly state ; the “English Review ” firing its water-pistol at 
the Archbishop of York, who dared to suggest ‘moral 
principle” for the use of nations, cannot give us the absent 
sense of rejuvenation; the suggestion of the editor of the 
“ Adelphi” that humanity may best become united by 
becoming separated does not obviously claim part of 1924. 
As Mr. Masefield has written, “it should be tried.” 

But is it new? Mr. Murry, who tells us that he has 
lately “been brought into contact with many members of 
the Christian Church,” believes in God. Christians, he 
strongly suspects, only fancy that they believe in God. Their 
self-deception, which he deplores, is due, in his opinion, 
to fear. They assemble and meet together as a Church from 
terror of being alone. Let us, our lay sermon proceeds, 
stand alone. At this stage, what is that old hymn-tune 
which worries our memory? The words run approximately :— 

*“Dare to be a Daniel, 
Dare to stand alone.” 

In the “ Adelphi” the higher thought is not isolated. 
We are not so passionate over chromosomes as we ought to 
be—room for a resolution here; but we enjoyed Mr. Henry 
Chester Tracy’s companionable tip that “God took tremen- 
dous risks when he linked the chromosome with a moral- 
making mind.” Our archoplasm boggles at the idea. 

Literary discoveries of the month will mainly be found 
in the “Cornhill.” There are several letters—specimens 
of over two hundred awaiting book form—from Mrs. Carlyle 
to a cousin ; in the course of them Mrs. Carlyle rhetorically 
strips poor Mrs. Lydia Sigourney, the American poetess, of 
her “ringlets that never grew where they hung”; this 
epistolary wrath was perhaps the collapse of benevolent reso- 
lution for 1843, for the date is January 9th. In the same 
magazine the history of a pleasant homage is disclosed. 
W. R. Cassels, a poetical writer of the last century, intro- 
duced himself to his idols the Brownings. All went off 
smoothly “jand with complimentary additions.” In this 
place it must be mentioned how, when as yet the “ Cornhill” 
was not, a young man named Edward Wakefield was added 
to Thackeray’s circle. Looking back over more than sixty 
years, Mr. Wakefield has published the first part of his anti- 
quarian rambles in the “ Fortnightly,” and has written so 





plainly and comprehendingly that his full reminiscence 
promises to be out of the common. In the “ Adelphi” a 
fragmentary manuscript of J. S. Mill’s, belonging to 1827 
or thereabouts, examines “ The Present State of Literature ” ; 
and the shrewd reasoning of the author, side by side with his 
“Whom have we to compare with Addison and Goldsmith?” 
—Elia having recently appeared—sheds light on another 
quandary of criticism. 

Modern poetry, or post-war poetry, has not been satis- 
fying Mr. Alec Waugh. His pages in the “ Fortnightly ” are 
a complaint against the poor fellows who (in his broad classi- 
fication) go about mumbling of “rivers and sunsets and 
branches against moons.”’ After a time we see what he is 
really tilting at. It is not the Georgian poets, but “ Georgian 
Poetry.”” Mr. Waugh seeks and prophesies sterner stuff. If 
we may judge from his quotations, he is insensitive to subtle 
delicacies of -poetry, but his anxiety to give those neo- 
Georgians a dig is understandable. 

The Byron invasion begins. The calendars of many writers 
already pick out the date—April 19th—when the waves of 
centennial enthusiasm will roll sublimely, and the ghost of 
honest Fletcher will warm towards those right-minded gentle- 
men who appreciate suitably his noble master. We forget 
whether Fletcher was in Byron’s service—but yes, surely— 
at the time of those amusements in Venice which Mr. Cecil 
Roberts with gorgeous pencil revives in the “ Fortnightly.” 
We doubt whether he would touch the forelock of gratitude to 
Mr. Roberts. 

That we still have essayists is proved by such writings as 
“Concerning Clowns” in the “Adelphi,” and “ London 
Nights” in the “ Fortnightly.” Mr. D. L. Murray shows us 
the father of clowns in the humped and huge-headed effigy 
of Maccus of Herculaneum, and with unfaltering poise and 
ease traces his lineage, a race of as odd an admixture as the 
Centaurs. We are made to feel their greatness; then we 
meet the close. “Out of the ruins what Clown has crawled?” 
The answer is Grock, but——. We, superior, answer 
unheard questions about bananas; they, absurd forefathers, 
banged each other with legs of mutton and strings of 
sausages. Something has fallen out, and Mr. Murray inter- 
prets what it is. 

Unequal, but with tones and intimations of the true 
poet-proseman, Mr. Stephen Graham’s evocation of the night- 
side of London is easily chosen from the mass. But it is 
to Mr. H. M. Tomlinson that we owe the chief piece of 
sheer masterly writing of the month. It is his sketch of a 
mysterious sea-captain known as “Bible Brown,” and 
appears in the “ Adelphi.” From the spell of speculation 
and peregrination cast by such work, it is hard to return 
at a thought to “the situation.” 

The sea has its unromance—a good deal of it. Mr. Hurd 
in the “ Fortnightly’ comments upon what is technically 
called “ discrimination’’ against the British flag in foreign 
ports. Lisbon, which he takes as one instance, claims dues 
in gold from every foreign vessel putting in, and the effect 
is that these ships pay forty times as much as those with the 
Portuguese flag. Here is, preferably, a matter for the 
League of Nations ; there is another way out, but it is of an 
antiquated sort. The “Nineteenth Century” prints an 
article by Mr. F. S. Delmer, rightly entitled ‘ Germany’s 
Amazing New Fleet.” The querulous will find good material 
here. Germany began to rebuild her Mercantile Marine 
“from scratch” three years ago. She now possesses “an 
aggregate of 2? million gross register tons afloat.”” Queru- 
lousness will not deny that this feat is worth a word of 
admiration. 

For the political part of the reviews there is not much 
to say. The agriculturist will turn to Sir Henry Rew’s pro- 
posals, in the “Nineteenth Century,” with varying result. 
“*Re-enclosure’ of the villages” is his panacea; give the 
cottager a closer tie with the work of the lands by giving him 
lands of his own. In the “ Economic Journal” Sir William 
Beveridge’s address on “ Population and Unemployment ” 
(to the British Association at Liverpool) is printed, together 
with Mr. J. M. Keynes’s reply. 

The first number of “ The Green Quarterly ” is published. 
“Tts birth is the result of a belief that the Catholic Move- 
ment [i.e., Anglo-Catholic] has reached a stage when such a 
publication is desirable . .. a magazine which will link 
up all the activities of the Movement.” Verse and fiction are 
to assist in the good work, and the printers have ornamented 
the spaces with elegant designs 
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ARE YOU SATISFIED 


that your capital is earning an 
ADEQUATE RATE OF INTEREST? 


You can invest any sum at any time in this Society. | 
Instead of the inadequate rate of Deposit-interest paid 
by Savings Banks and the like, you can secure a yield 
up to 


Your investment can be withdrawn practically on 
demand and with interest added. 


Your capital is safe and cannot depreciate. 


This Society has half-a-century’s record of fine public 
service, and no Shareholder or Depositor ever lost a 
penny piece of his or her capital. 


INVESTMENT BOOKLET POST FREE FROM 
HAROLD BELLMAN, Secretary, 


ABBEY ROAD | 


BUILDING SOCIETY 


16 FINCHLEY ROAD, LONDON, N.W.8. 
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Weatherproofs, Overcoats, 
Suits, Gowns, 

Ready for use or to measure. 
The Burberry Weatherproof 
Usual 5 gns. ALE 73/6 
Tweed Overcoats 
Usual = SALE 5 gns. 

ounge Suits 
Usual lox gns. SALE 5% gns. 


Write for Sale Catalogue for 
Men, Women, Boys and Girls. 
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1824 1924 
A CENTURY OF HEROIC SERVICE! 
Will YOU mark your thankfulness for the maintenance of 


THE LIFE-BOATS 


YOUR Service 
by giving ONE HUNDRED 
Pounds - 


- - £100 00 Shillings - - -£5 00 
Half-Sovereigns £50 00 Sixpences- - - £2 100 
Crowns - - - £25 00 Pence - - - - 84 
Half-Crowns - £12100 Half-Pence - - 42 
Florins - - - £10 00 Farthings - - - 21 


Everyone who reads this appeal can afford ONE of these 
gifts. There is not a PENNY from the STATE. 
Please cut this out and mark YOUR Hundred. 
LORD HARROWBY, GEORGE F. SHEE, M.A., 
Honorary Treasurer. Secretary. 
ROYAL NATIONAL LIFE-BOAT INSTITUTION, 
Life-Boat House, 22 Charing Cross Road, London, W.C. 2. 
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DAILY SERVICES. 
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By luxurious saloon aeroplanes at fares equivalent to first 
class boat and train. 





No other Company has our wonderful record for safety. 
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LECTURES. 


MONSIEUR JAQUES-DALCROZE 


(Assisted by Miss Gertrude Ingham and Miss Mona Swann 
will give a 


LECTURE-DEMONSTRATION 
in the 
PRINCES THEATRE, SHAFTESBURY AVENUE, LONDON 
(New Oxford Street end) 
on FRIDAY, JANUARY 11 th at 2.30 p.m. 
The Demonstrators will be girls from Moira House School, Eastbourne, 
and the work shown will include LANGUAGE EURHYTHMICS. 
roe Tickets, Reserved: Stalls 10/6, 7/6 and 5/-; Dress et 6, 5/- 
and 3/-; Unreserved : /- and Gallery i/- » ap essrs. 
Chappell & Co., Ltd., 50, New Bond St., W.1 (Telephone \eattate 3940). 
Orders by post “must be ‘accompanied by a stamped or envelope. 
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FINANCE AND INVESTMENT 


CURRENCY AND BANK RATE—DUNLOP DEVELOPMENTS—THE ZINC COMBINE. 


THE amount of currency notes outstanding on December 
27th, 1923, was £297,640,952, which, after deducting 
the cover represented by gold and bank notes in the 
Currency Notes Redemption Account, leaves a fiduciary 
issue of £248,190,953. This is the highest figure reached 
in the calendar year 1923, and, in accordance with the 
Treasury Minute of 1919, becomes automatically the 
legal maximum for 1924. That is to say, no matter what 
may be the demands for currency as a result of improv- 
ing trade, no further issue can be made except to a small 
extent pound for pound against additional cover created 
by the depletion of the Bank of England’s Reserve. 
Even then, however, artificially dear money would 
doubtless follow in the form of a higher Bank Rate, so 
that in effect trade would have to be damped down in 
order that the Treasury Minute restricting the note 
issue should be made effective. The margin for expan- 
sion will be smaller than in previous years, and there 
seems to be a real fear that steps may have to be taken 
to preserve the established maximum for the year. It is 
even argued that in face of the Treasury Minute the 
Bank of England would be compelled, in the event of 
greatly increased currency demands, to raise its Bank 
Rate or be challenged for failing to do so. Such a course 
could, nevertheless, hardly fail to produce the most 
profound dissatisfaction. 


There is another way in which trade could be held 
back. That is by restricting credit as the result of the 
repayment of Treasury Bills in the hands of the Banks 
during the coming quarter, when the revenue will be 
flowing freely into the Exchequer. Floating Debt. at 
the moment shows a considerable increase on the year. 
It is expected, however, that the temporary deficiency 
between revenue and expenditure which this represents 
will be more than made up before the financial year 
closes, with, in addition,-a surplus of revenue for the 
redemption of debt. The “ Economist’’ puts the pro- 
spective surplus for this year at about £40 millions. 
But whatever it is, it will, according to precedent, be 
applied to the redemption of floating debt, and can 
hardly fail, in that case, to bring down bank deposits, 
and so tend to impede trade and increase unemploy- 
ment again. 


The importance of the Treasury Bill in our existing 
financial system is emphasized in the course of an article 
in the current issue of the ‘‘ Empire Review ’’ by Mr. J. F. 
Darling, the London banker whose name was recently 
prominently associated with the Empire Currency Bill 


scheme. Mr. Darling draws a distinction between the 
basis of credit of which Treasury Bills are an important 
part and the superstructure of bank credit which is built 
up of loans in one form or another. If Treasury Bills 
in the hands of the banks are increased in volume the 
basis of bank credit expands, and vice versa. At the 
present time there is no limit to the issue of Treasury 
Bills, and in Mr. Darling’s view no Treasury Minute 
restricting currency can be effective so long as there is 
a “further mass of Treasury Bills outstanding to compel 
an increase in the stock of legal tender.’’ On the other 
hand, the Cunliffe policy is to redeem the Treasury Bills 
in the hands of the banks, and by so contracting the 
basis of credit to undermine and contract the credit 
structure of the banks’ loans. Mr. Darling is alarmed 
at both aspects of the situation, and he puts forward the 
proposal that the issue of Treasury Bills should be 
definitely limited on the precedent of Peel’s limitation of 
the issue of Bank Notes, which resulted in the Bank Act 
of 1844. Pending a return to gold, a modified gold 
standard, or the fermal adoption of a “ managed ”’ 
currency, such a scientific use of the Treasury Bill seems 
to possess distinct advantages. 


The year-end borrowing from the Bank of England 
concluded with the provision by that institution of what 


was probably a record amount for a single day. In | 
1922 about £38 millions was borrowed according to the — 


Bank return, and more is expected to be shown this time. 
By January 10th the market will probably have repaid 
the Bank, and in the meantime money should be in 


abundant supply. The suggestion has been made that | 
the discount. brokers were carrying very much larger _ 
amounts of Treasury Bills over the year-end, and this, * 


together with the absence of Treasury Bill maturities on 


December 31st, would probably account for the excep | 


tionally heavy applications to the Bank. 


The record of the Dunlop Rubber Company over the 


past few years has been a remarkable one, and when, — 


about two years ago, the company showed a loss of over 
£8 millions in a single year, it set up a record in the 
history of joint-stock finance. 
satisfaction at the time, and a Committee of Inquiry was 
appointed, which included Mr. J. M. Thomson, 
Sir Josiah Stamp, and Mr. F. Sobey, with the object of 
investigating the causes -of the trading loss and other 
matters, including the circumstances in which the issue of 
3,000,000 shares at a premium of 10s. per share was 
made in 1920. A mild sensation has been caused this 
week by the publication of the report of this Committee 
—to the Directors, not to the public. The point which 
has been seized upon, however, is the declaration by the 
directors that the conclusions to which the Committee 
has come ‘“‘ raise issues of the gravest character.’’ The 
Board says it is trying to arrange everything by negotia- 
tion instead of litigation, but a skirmish of the latter 
kind has already taken place in the form of an issue of 
writs on both sides. The company is proceeding against 
Sir Arthur du Cros and Mr. James White, claiming relief 
in respect of certain transactions; while Sir Arthur du 
Cros is seeking a declaration that the agreement to pay 
a salary to him of £12,000 a year is binding on the 
company. An Extraordnary General Meeting has been 
convened for January 8th to pass a resolution approving 
the course taken by the Board. 


The report of the Committee of Investigation was all 
along expected to contain some drastic recommendations, 
though hardly, perhaps, of the kind now evident. Just 
lately, however, market anticipations have been more 
concerned with the prospect of an improved trading posi- 
tion under the new Board, of which Sir Eric Geddes is 
Chairman. In this respect a satisfactory statement has 
been presented. Following the loss of over £8 millions in 
1921, the company showed a net profit in 1922 of some- 
thing over half a million. Now, seth g the profit for 
the eighteen months to December 31st, 1923, appears to 
be over £1} millions. 


With an already excellent dividend-paying record, 
Bluemel Bros., Ltd., the well-known cycle and motor 
accessory manufacturing company, ‘has, in respect of the 
past year, made a better distribution to its shareholders 
than ever. The final dividend of 1s. 4d. per share brings 
the total dividend for the year up to the usual 10 per 
cent. ; whilst there is again a 5 per cent. bonus, making 
a return of 15 per cent. But there is also a share bonus 
of no less than 50 per cent.—as the result of capitalizing 
a sum of £30,000 hitherto standing to the pr of the 
Reserve Fund. 


The big new Empire spelter combine, which will be 
consolidated in the National Smelting Company, Ltd., 
and of which Sir Robert Horne is Chairman, is expected 
to be the subject of an offer for sale very soon. Details 


~¥ 


There was a lot of dis- © 


are not yet available. The new capital market generally. 


will doubtless be influenced by political considerations, 
but other issues are also spoken of. In January last 
year, new issues totalled over £21 millions, exclusive of 
Government loans, 

L. D. W. 








